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NEWS OF 


HE rapidity of movement in this astonishing phase of the war 

is such that military operations must always be far ahead of the 
record of them. Little, therefore, is gained by dwelling on details 
of the position existing at the moment these words are being written. 
But certain salient facts stand out. In France the Germans appear, 
in the expressive words of a British Staff Officer, to be “ definitely 
sunk.” With the whole of the east bank of the Seine, from Paris 
to Rouen and beyond, in Allied hands and the British and Canadian 
forces driving forward from their original bridgeheads past Beauvais 
to the Somme, while General Patton’s forces wheeling north from 
Chalons and Reims threaten the whole German line of retreat, 
nothing but annihilation or surrender seems possible for the German 
Fifteenth Army. Whatever flying-bomb bases the Germans 
possess on the soil of France will soon be out of action, though no 
doubt Holland can be used for a week or two longer. In the south 
Bhaskovitz’s troops have little better alternative before them than 
their comrades in the north. In the east the capture of Ploesti by 
the Russians, who are probably by this time in Bucharest, is on a 
long view an immense blow at German economy, though it may be 
questioned whether any long view for Germany is worth considering 
today. But the loss of Ploesti oil may necessifate still further cuts in 
the reduced rations on which the Luftwaffe and the Panzer divisions 
have already been subjected. To that in the purely military field 
must be added the fact that a Rumanian armistice commission is in 
Moscow and a Finnish delegation said to be expected there ; that 
the Bulgarians have reached Cairo to sign their armistice ; and that 
open revolt has broken out in Slovakia. Driven back to her own 
frontiers, or to lines little outside them, Germany may still maintain 
a stubborn fight. But at least the liberation of virtually all Europe 
is at hand. 


The French Agreements . 


The signing of agreements by Mr. Eden and M. Massigli, French 
Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, and by General Eisenhower and 
General Koenig, gives formal sanction to measures which have 
been, and are being, taken in France by Frenchmen and Allied 
commanders in perfect co-operation. Facts have completely dis- 
pelled any doubts which the Americans may have had as to whether 
General de Gaulle and the French authorities at Algiers would be fully 
acceptable to the people of France. It is now completely clear that 
there is one, and only one, authority qualified to assume the task of a 
Provisional government, and that is the body of French patriots who 
recognise the leadership of General de Gaulle. Though General Eisen- 
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hower, under the agreements, retains as Supreme Allied Commander 
whatever authority he considers necessary for the conduct of mili- 
tary operations, he deals with the Provisional Government now in 
Paris as the de facto authority in France; in practice already the 
Allies have been able to hand over the civil administration behind 
the lines to Frenchmen with perfectly satisfactory results, and in 
doing so have been relieved of responsibilities which, on any other 
procedure, would have been irksome. The Allied commanders are 
now free to attend to military duties, leaving the civil administration 
to Frenchmen. Up to now the chief anxiety on both sides has been 
to be of service the one to the other. It is wisely agreed that the 
French are to issue and control their own currency, and provision 
has been made for the disposal of war material, the distribution 
of relief, and similar matters. Before the invasion progress towards 
agreement went slowly, but, thanks to Mr. Eden’s pertinacity, never 
ceased ; and the confidence he showed has been abundantly justified 
by the smoothness of co-operation in liberated France. 


Bulgaria Seeking Peace 


Bulgaria is wishing a vain thing if she imagines that after all the 
harm she has done to the Allies she can wipe out the heavy reckon- 
ing against her by simply reverting’ to neutrality. Her Government 
announced last Saturday that she had withdrawn from the war and 
that German troops crossing into her territory would be disarmed ; 
and it is reported that, having asked the German troops already in 
the country to withdraw, it is disarming those who remain. Bulgaria 
declared war against Britain and the United States in September, 
1941, but has carefully refrained from a similar declaration against 
Russia. She has come into this war as into the last as much with 
the intention of plundering her Balkan neighbours as from fear of 
Germany. She has not merely provided garrisons to relieve 
Germans in the Balkans, but has annexed large slices of Greece and 
Yugoslavia and has equalled the Nazis in her brutal treatment of 
the inhabitants. To the Allies it is welcome news that Moscow has 
denied the truth of reports that Russia recognises or approves the 
neutrality declared by the Bulgarian Government, and asserts that 
such neutrality is entirely insufficient. We may be sure that the 
British and American Governments with whom Bulgaria is seeking 
to negotiate an armistice will require much more than that she 
should simply withdraw from the Allied territory she has seized 
and violated. During the war with Germany she will certainly 
be required to put herself completely at the disposal of the Allies, 
affording transport facilities across her territory and other services 
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that we may need ; and in any final terms that may be made with 
her the interests of Greece and Yugoslavia will have to be considered 
at every point. For more than thirty years an intransigent Bulgaria 
has been a danger to the Balkans and to Europe. Though vengeance 
is not the policy of the Allies, she cannot expect to avoid all the 
penalties of treachery. 


The Framework of the League 

The desire of the deliberators at Dumbarton Oaks to acquaint the 
public with their decisions whenever possible is laudable, but it 
cannot be said that the information imparted on behalf of the Con- 
ference by Mr. Edward Stettinius on Tuesday adds substantially 
to the sum of human knowledge. It has, we are told, been agreed 
that the new international organisation shall consist of an Assembly, 
attended by representatives of all member-States; a Council, of 
which some States will be permanent members and some temporary; 
and a Court of International Justice. This is satisfactory in so far 
as it shows that the Conference has followed the dictates both of 
common sense and of experience, but in fact no one has ever 
seriously conceived of a League, or whatever it may be termed, which 
did not include an Assembly, a Council and a Court of Justice. What 
matters are the practical details, if questions so important are 
to be described as details, on which the Conference is now to con- 
centrate,—the respective powers of the Assembly and Council, the 
number of permanent and temporary members of the latter, the 
majority required for effective decisions on issues that may involve 
armed action, the question of whether the League is to have a 
permanent military force of any kind at its disposal, the relation of 
its general responsibility for repressing aggression with the respon- 
sibility of the United Nations for keeping particular aggressors, 
primarily Germany, repressed. It is by its decisions on these matters 
that the Conference will stand or fall. 


Mr. Churchill’s Tests of Freedom 


In the message which Mr. Churchill sent to the people of Italy 
on leaving their country it was evident that he was moved by sincere 
friendliness to them, and no one could feel that he was over-straining 
his obvious right to give them advice. In looking forward to the 
day when Italy would again rank as a free and progressive nation he 
took the opportunity to ask a question which every liberated people 
will be disposed to put to itself, “ What is freedom? ”; and he sug- 
gested a few simple practical tests by which it can be known. He 
named the rights with which we are familiar in this country—the 
rights to freedom of criticism, to appoint and turn out Governments, 
to disinterested and effective justice, to immunity from arbitrary 
arrest, and the maintenance of fair play for poor and rich. Yet he 
did not fail to indicate the dangers which may arise from abuse of 
freedom. Doubtless he had in mind the political disorders which 
opened the way to Fascism, and was clearly equally alive to the danger 
of a multitude of embryonic parties which threaten to confuse the 
issue in Italy at this moment when, as he said, political excitement 
and the clash of many parties will not achieve the rights which the 
mass of the people desire. In many countries in the inter-war years 
freedom was replaced by dictatorship just because there had been 
lacking the responsibility, self-restraint and mutual give-and-take 
without which freedom degenerates into anarchy. After the war 
democracy will again be on its trial in many countries which have 
nominally espoused it in the past and failed. Now, as then, there 
can be no safety for democracy without self-discipline and order. 


The South-East Asia Campaign 


The plan of the campaigns in South-East Asia is at present 
designed for the winning of severely limited objectives, and within 
its scope it is not likely that it has fallen short of expectation. 
With the restricted means at his disposal the Allied Operational 
Command has enabled the Allies to pass from the defensive phase to 
an effective offensive. The British fieet holds the ascendancy in the 
Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean, and submarines have almost 
denied the use of the Straits of Malacca to Japanese ships. The 
Allied attack on Burma could not at this stage of the war be delivered 
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by sea, land and air against Rangoon, but has been hammering 
at the back doorein the far north, where not long ago the Japanese 
were operating in force against our communications in the region 
of Kohima and Imphal. Their own main communications lay along 
the lines of valleys and roads leading from Rangoon and Mandalay ; 
ours lay “against the grain of the country” over precipitous moun- 
tains and on the outer edge of a circumference 700 miles long. 
Happily Allied air forces have gained absolute supremacy in the air, 
and were not only able to contribute to the supplies of General 
Stilwell’s force at the extreme end of our line in northern Burma, 
but to maintain completely the force originally commanded by General 
Wingate, which has been playing havoc with Japanese communica- 
tions. Our forces operating from Kohima and Imphal drove off the 
invaders and inflicted a crushing defeat on the considerable army 
which, with excessive daring, had invaded India. Victory in this 
region, along with successes at Mogaung and Myitkyina, has given 
the Allies control of north-east Burma, and improved the communi- 
cations with China—thus attaining the first essential objective. 


Mass Murder According to Plan 


There is no possibility of doubting the reports of the mass 
murders at the German concentration camp at Maidanek, near 
Lublin, perpetrated according to plan with scientific precision. 
Experienced and reliable correspondents, British and others, have 
had the opportunity of seeing for themselves and forming their own 
inevitable conclusions. This camp was brought into being as part 
of the Nazi plan for the wholesale annihilation of Jews and others 
undesirable to the Nazis. Shooting or hanging was found to be too 
slow a process for mass extermination. So lethal chambers were 
constructed where victims could be gassed in groups, and crema- 
toriums devised which could be served with corpses at the rate of 
nearly 2,000 a day. The ashes were used as fertilizers. The victims’ 
personal belongings were sent to stores for sale or systematic dis- 
tribution. Sometimes when the crematoriums were worked to 
capacity the surplus bodies were burnt with petrol in pits. Recent 
removal of the surface layer of earth has revealed the horrible remains, 
The foul and hideous picture here presented is not done with when 
we have considered the sadists who planned and ordered this 
annihilation factory ; there are also all the Germans—not a few of 
them—whose business it was to see the job through. One of them is 
reported to have said: “I was shocked at first, but I got used to it.” 
There we have the most disturbing factor in the problem of con- 
temporary Germany—that of perhaps millions of persons who have 
got “used to” the things that the Nazis have thrust into their 
minds. It may be the most formidable problem before Europe. 


Demobilisation Procedure 

Mr. Bevin issued a statement on Tuesday repudiating certain 
reports relating to his demobilisation plans. He added that “at 
the appropriate moment” the Government will announce its plans 
and take steps to see that the men and women in the Forces are 
fully advised. There should be nothing to prevent a statement now 
of the broad principles which will be applied ; and, indeed, since 
already industry ought to be making its preparations for peace, these 
should be made known as soon as possible. Mr. Bevin has himself 
stated that in priorities for demobilisation length of service will be 
a determining factor. But it would clearly be unwise in the extreme 
to make it in all cases the governing factor. It is essential that at an 
early date key-personnel for the mines, for building, and for teach- 
ing in schools should be released irrespective of length of service; 
but if this is granted it at once becomes obvious that men and women 
in these categories would only get early demobilisation on the 
definite condition that they took up the employment for which they 
were required. The end of the war in Europe will mean many changes 
in industry ; some essential works will become superfluous, others 
will continue. What will be the principles governing the release 
of some persons from essential work, and the direction of others 
into it? Until we know more about the procedure it is impossible 
to make full progress with urgent plans for peace. Therefore, as soon 
as the principles of demobilisation are decided on they should at 
once be made known. 
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THE SIXTH YEAR 


HE war is entering its sixth year. If that disappoints some 

hopes it can hardly be said to have disappointed expectations. 
And we are justifed in believing that the sixth year, as far at any 
rate as the European war is concerned, will be the last. We have 
passed from the end of the beginning to the beginning of the 
end, and beyond that to a point where the end, both to the 
expert eye, like General Montgomery’s, and to the inexpert, seems 
plainly visibte. It has been a long and tragic ordeal—perhaps 
more tragic for Poland, where the war began, than for any other 
people—in which at times only endurance and faith unquenchable 
made victory possible. Even today we hardly realise in what 
extremity we stcod in those later months of 1940 when everything 
on the Allied side except the British Commonwealth had col- 
lapsed, and when a leader who confessed that he found such 
isolation “rather inspiring” conveyed the inspiration to his 
countrymen so effectively that in the traditional spirit of their 
race they never realised for a moment that by every military 
canon they were beaten. If ever confidence in victory engendered 
victory it was in those dark days, though it is just to recognise 
that but for Hitler’s madness in invading Russia and declaring 
war on the United States we might be living through such dark 
days still. No single State could have held out alone indefinitely 
against a Germany which entered on war after years of Systematic 
preparation for war and with its military and industrial machine 
at the peak of its efficiency. 

But a single State did hold out alone long enough to enable 
the belated organisation of its own resources to show results. Its 
“shoulders held the sky suspended,” till allies no less powerful 
came in to share the burden and make the defeat of evil certain. 
It is little relevant here to trace the stages of the journey out 
of darkness back to light, or to dwell, at this moment when the 
era of liberation has opened, on what at one moment the Luftwaffe 
or at another the U-boats might have achieved, and did in fact 
come near achieving. If any date deserves special commemoration 
it is that closing week of October, 1942, when Alexander and 
Montgomery began at El Alamein the victory drive that is still 
continuing, while the Russians were creating at Stalingrad the 
epic of the city which Hitler had told his countrymen they might 
be certain would be taken. From El Alamein the tide of battle 
has never turned. The armies of the United Nations (for even 
at El Alamein men of many nations were in the fight) swept on 
across the whole of the south coast of the Mediterranean till 
they met in Tunis and Morocco the Americans who had landed 
there, across to Sicily, across to Italy, up from the extremity of 
Calabria to rescue Naples, to drive the Italians out of the Axis 
camp, to rescue Rome, to rescue Florence, to stand, where 
Alexander’s forces are standing now, before the Nazis’ last defences 
on their Gothic line. If the long impatience of those days, the 
long anxiety about the delays in opening a Western Front, cannot 
be forgotten it can be remembered now without a shadow of 
regret or self-reproach. Only those were wrong—and most of 
them would admit it freely—who girded at the alleged pro- 
crastination. Faced with the incredible harvest which the months, 
and even years, of preparation have yielded, few could be found 
today to claim that the military situation would be better than 
it is if the preparations had been less thorough and the blow 
struck sooner. 

Everything, of course, the whole shaping of the future, depends 
on victory. Yet work that will endure, it may be hoped, long 
after the tanks that rumbled for the last time into action, has been 
achieved in these years of strife and suffering, The foundations 
of a new world have been laid. The relationships of States 
covering more than three-quarters of the world have been 


remoulded. In the war the United Nations, British, Americans and 
Russians, French and Chinese and Poles and Czechs and Dutch and 
Belgians and Norwegians and the rest, have fought side by side 
in the air, on the sea, on land. And politically, with one disturb- 
ing exception of which more in a moment, the same unbroken 
unity has been preserved. Every resource of Nazi propaganda 
has been directed to driving wedges into the imagined fissures 
in the Allied fabric. Imperialist designs on the part of the 
greater States have been alleged ; old antagonisms between lesser 
States have been invoked as incitements to new bitterness ; calcu- 
lated lies have been launched unceasingly by Deutschlandsender 
through the skies of Europe. And the result? Negligible almost 
to the point of non-existence anywhere. German instigation may 
have done something to foment the unhappy quarrels in Greece, 
but nowhere else in an Allied country has German diplomati 
effort, so-called, achieved even a superficial illusion of success. 
Everywhere Germany’s creatures, the Lavals, the Quislings, the 
Degrelles, the Musserts, are despised and loathed ; France today 
is providing a spectacular demonstration of the valuation set on 
German collaborators and tools. Europe can be held down for 
a time by military occupation, persecution and mass-murders, and 
only so. But meanwhile the countries unsubdued, and the recog- 
nised representatives of those still occupied, have set themselves 
with good purpose to make their present unity permanent. Con- 
ference after conference concerned with post-war conditions, 
with relief of immediate needs, with the regulation of labour 
conditions, with the raising of the standards of life, with monetary 
stability and the free flow of trade—has been held, and y'elced 
results beyond reasonable expectations. The most important, that 
dealing with the fundamental question of security and international 
co-operation, is still in session, but there is no reason for fearing 
that where others have succeeded it will fail. 

In one quarter only is hope frustrated and concern aroused. 
The relations between Russia and Poland are deplorable, and 
getting worse, and so far at any rate as the most recent develop- 
ments go there can be no question where the responsiblity lies. 
The recent visit of the Polish Prime Minister, M. Mikolajczyk, 
to Moscow, and his conversations with Marshal Stalin, at first 
encouraged optimism. M. Mikolajczyk, at Marshal Stalin’s 
request, discussed prospects with the Polish Committee of National 
Liberation created under Russian patronage at Moscow ; he came 
back to London and prevailed on his Cabinet to agree to a 
fusion between the two bodies ; he put this project to the leaders 
of the underground movement in Poland itself and secured its 
unanimous assent. To that extent.good progress seemed to have 
been achieved. Yet simultancously Warsaw is being destroyed 
and its people massacred for lack of the arms and munitions 
which Russia refuses Britain and America facilities for supplying. 
This is the plain and disastrous fact, and it must be stated. The 
rising of the Polish patriots is analogous to the rising of the 
French patriots in Paris. It took place when the Russian attack 
on the eastern suburbs of Warsaw began, and in response to 
urgent and specific appeals sent out by the Russian-sponsored 
Kosciuszko radio station in Moscow—a sufficient answer to the 
charge that it was not co-ordinated with Russian operations. 
Unfortunately the Russians had to give ground; that is one of 
the chances of war and no one is to blame for it. But the position 
of General Bor and his patriot army in the capital became at 
once precarious. They had achieved much success ; they had gained 
possession of a large part of the city; they had rendered the Russians 
considerable service by holding the great Poniatowsky bridge over 
the Vistula for three days, and stopping German supplies and 
reinforcements bound for the Russian front. But the Germans 
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have been bringing up reserves and the Poles’ ammunition is fast 
running out. In response to urgent appeals, small quantities of 
munitions have been dropped on Warsaw by British and American 
aeroplanes, many with Polish crews, at serious loss. But machines 
that have to carry sufficient fuel for the long return journey to their 
eases can take with them a very limited cargo. For that reason the 
Americans have asked the Russians leave to fly a shuttle service 
to the airfields already constructed for the use of the American 
Army Air Force on Russian soil, which would enable them to carry 
a full load of munitions to Warsaw and then refuel for the journey 
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home a little farther east. For reasons that must remain inexplicable 
unless and until they are explained, the Russians, in spite of 
urgent British and American requests, refuse permission flatly, 
This is a lamentable situation and comment on it is idle. Mr, 
Churchill has discussed Poland at different times with Marshal 
Stalin. Now that he is back it is conceivable that he may achieve 
something at Moscow by personal representations. But the outlook 
for a good settlement and mutual! confidence in Eastern Europe 
is dark—and the fault is not the Poles’. Russia should not under- 
estimate the depth of feeling these incidents are causing here, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T would be singularly unfortunate if the peculiarly harmonious 

relations both between this country and the United States gener- 
ally, and between the officers and men of the respective armies, were 
marred by anything like a competition in credit for the victories in 
France. Actually what is in progress is one of the most striking 
demonstrations of team-work ever provided in modern war. British 
and Americans and Canadians are all playing their appointed rdles 
with brilliant success as parts of a perfectly integrated machine. But 
it happens that at the moment, in accordance with plans long laid, 
the most spectacular part is falling to the Americans. Bradley’s sweep 
through Brittany, Patton’s swing and wheel to the east and north 
of Paris, recall, if they do not excel, the swiftest advances of the 
early summer on the eastern front. And thanks to the enterprise of 
American war correspondents and the excellence of American pub- 
licity arrangements news of what American troops are doing in 
France is overshadowing all other war news in the American Press. 
General Eisenhower, and every other American officer in France, 
would recognise ungrudgingly and unreservedly that the whole of 
today’s successes “stem,” as they say over there, from the landings 
guarded mainly by the British Navy and the R.A.F. and the stern 
indomitable struggle of the British Second Army and the Canadian 
First Army against the flower of Hitler’s troops in France round 
Caen. It was that that made the capture of Cherbourg and the 
Cotentin peninsula and all that followed from those operations 
possible. No instructed American, as I say, questions that, but it 
would be thoroughly bad for Anglo-American relations if Americans 
at home got the impression that their troops in France were doing 
all the fighting. One reason why there is a danger of that is that the 
American authorities are much more sensible and informal in the 
matter of war correspondents than our own War Office wil! ever 
be—so much so that the British correspondents tend to avail them- 
stives of American hospitality and describe American operations 
rather than British. That could be remedied, but I doubt very 
much whether it will be. 

* + + * 

There is one aspect of the future of Germany that has not 
been much discussed so far. It is impossible to discover what 
the total of her dead will be by the time the war is over, or even 
to make any confident estimate. The official figure for the last 
war was a little under two millions. In this war, even when 
allowance is made for the first nine months in which there was 
hardly any fighting at all, it will certainly be far higher. The 
morta!ity in the Russian campaign, by winter cold as well as deaths 
in battle, must be immense, and the end is not yet. Then there 
are the deaths from aerial bombardment in Germany itself. And 
to these must be added, for my purpose here, the hundreds of 
thousands of prisoners in Russia, whom Russia is quite likely to 
keep there for some years to reconstruct part at least of what 
they and other German soldiers have destroyed. I should not expect 
the grand total to be less than four millions, and it may well be 
more. What will this mean in widows, or wives without husbands, 
1) be supported for years or decades by the State? The financial 
burden it must involve, added to war pensions of other kinds, 
will. be formidab‘e for a country utterly impoverished by the war 
it has chosen to make. And what will the effect of the existence 
of this milion or more of women once married but now without 
husbands, and women with an immensely diminished chance of 


ever finding husbands, have on Germany’s population prospects? 
For some time, at any rate, she will have little ground for com- 
plaining of overcrowding, even if she experiences a considerable 
influx from places like East Prussia or Sudetenland. 

* * * * 

Two wills of which details have just been published provoke some 
reflections. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch left £5,431, and another well- 
known writer, Mr. C. L. Graves, long connected with Puych and 
earlier with this jcurnal, £4,421. Either of the testators may, of 
course, have made financial arrangements which would account 
for the smallness of his estate, but it hardly seems likely. It is 
more reasonable to take the figures as examples of the kind of 
material reward which literary attainments so frequently command. 
There is no particular grievance to harp on. More men write 
because they have writing in them than because they see money in 
it. Yet most of them have wives and families to provide for, 
and if with that in’ mind they felt they must drop their pens and 
seek a competency in trade the world would be in sum a good deal 
the poorer. There are some of our valuations that need revising. 


+ * * * 


The word “ logistics” seems suddenly to have broken into active 
currency in the last few days. Not, of course, that it is a new word, 
but it has only penetrated the newspapers lately. I admit it found 
me at a loss. Clearly it is of Greek origin, like “ ballistics.” What 
could be more Greek than the root, logos, or the termination, 
istikos? But that, it appears, is all wrong. The dictionary definition 
is “art of moving and quartering troops [French logistique (loger= 
lodge, + ic)].”. This kind of thing ought hardly to be allowed. 
While on the subject of etymology, I am charged with using the word 
“ necessities ” (“rations, munitions and all necessities”) where 
“necessaries” was required. Once more I invoke the Oxford 
Dictionary, which expressly defines the two words as interchangeable, 

* * * * 

An airgraph from Saskatchewan brings a suggestion I am glad 
to pass on. Kindly-disposed people in this country, it is indicated, 
might do a service that would give pleasure out of all proportion 
to the small sacrifice it entails, by visiting some Canadian soldier 
in hospital and writing to his relatives to tell them how he really 
is. The official notification that he is wounded is jejune and utterly 
unsatisfying ; his own letters, if he is able to write, are probably 
suspected of concealing part of the truth ; a sympathetic note from 
a. friendly outsider would bring immense relief and appreciation. 

* * * + 


Mr. Willink’s reference to Mr. Churchill's warning that “ women 
who will have to have a time in bed, and will have the care of a 
baby” (any connexion between the two?) should keep out of 
London is, according to the Evening Standard, being distributed to 
all mothers attending “ anti-natal ” clinics. These institutions should 
be looked into. A case for the new Controller of Matches? 

* + * * 


A Scottish prisoner of war asked one of his German guards with 
whom he was on easy terms what he was going to do when the war 
was over. “TI shall get on my bicycle,” the latter replied with 
ardour, “and ride right round the frontiers of the Greater Reich.” 
“ Ay.” observed the Scotsman reflectively, “ and what'll ye do in the 
afternoon? ” JANUS. 
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GERMANY’S PROBLEM 


By STRATEGICUS 


N the east as in the west the German direction of the war appears 
to have drifted once again into decisions that bear very little 
relation to the facts. Between August roth and 25th 92,000 prisoners 
were taken in the north-west of France, and about 30,000 must be 
added for those killed. If a reasonable number is allowed for the 
wounded who escaped it is clear that the Seventh German Army 
suffered a disastrous defeat. The loss of material must have been 
even more damaging ; for the transport which crowded. the roads 
offered an easy mark to Allied aircraft. When every recognition is 
made of the skill and stubbornness of the rearguard actions which 
salvaged part of the Seventh Army it would seem that these weary, 
battered troops can be of little value for some time to come. 

The actual conditions under which the withdrawal was made could 
hardly have been worse. Only the weather, an occasional ally of 
the enemy in his worst moments, prevented Montgomery from 
making the conditions intolerable. Yet it is the fact that the German 
rearguards fought to the end ; and the situation across the Seine is 
very far from what might be expected. Paris will be a splendid base 
when it can be used ; but apparently it is the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the capital that is most nearly blocked. From Mantes- 
Gassicourt to Elbeuf there are bridgeheads which the Allies hold in 
some strength ; and the Canadians are advancing on Rouen. But 
somewhere east of Mantes an area begins which covers the exits 
from Paris. It is, of course, the main nodal point in the French 
communications ; and that would justify the attempt to deny its 
use as long as possible ; but the remarkable fact is that the Germans 
are holding there and also trying to maintain positions farther west. 

From Havre to Troyes is a distance of about 200 miles, as the 
crow flies ; and the Allies are strung out as far as Soissons, on the 
Aisne. That front measures about 90 miles, and Soissons lies over 
50 miles north-east of Paris. It is, moreover, less than 60 miles from 
Hirson, which is just south of the Belgian frontier. Troyes itself, 
on Route 60, is only about 80 miles from Toul and a few miles 
farther from Nancy ; it is less than 90 miles from Vouziers, which 
lies only a short distance from Rethel, Mezieres and Sedan. The 
picture suggested by these pieces on the chessboard is that of an 
irruption towards the frontiers; and it appears to be established 
that the advances are made without much resistance. One might 
well ask how there can be any considerable resistance when the 
Seventh German Army has received so severe a defeag ; and when it 
is remembered that, of the far from unlimited resources in the 
west, it had drawn in a number of divisions from across the Seine. 
But the remarkable fact is that there is resistance far away in the 
west. 

The Fifteenth Army has a sort « flank, or flank cover, west of 
Paris. If we ask what sort of strategy this represents the only 
answer is that it is the fact. Events move with exceptional swiftness 
at present, and it is possible that shortly the picture may be changed. 


- Sooner or later it must be; but at the time of writing this army, 


which has assimilated what can be used of the defeated Seventh 
Army, and is itself thought to be of inferior material, is making a 
stand to defend the Pas de Calais. Hitler, who is reported as saying 
that defeats were only episodes to him, still seems to be determined 
to hold to his strategy. He fights for time to allow his terror- 


machines to secure their end. He is, therefore, treating this tre-- 


mendous defeat, and the rumblings of a general collapse, as if they 
were merely an episode. He will defend his bomb-sites as long as 
he can prevail upon the German soldiers to fight this hopeless 
battle. This, be it remembered, is not merely a broad inference 
founded upon a general appreciation of the situation, but one 
depending on the actual dispositions at the moment of writing. 
There have been suggestions that the enemy would withdraw In 
some directions there has been a considerable amount of readjust- 
ment. In the south he is certainly falling back in the best order he 
can maintain. Concentration would seem to be his one hope now ; 
and some sort of concentration he is effecting. But an examination 


of the defence of Brest and the fierce rearguard fights below the Seine 


suggests the same unreasoning playing for time. It will have been 
noticed that his tactical skill has not deteriorated generaily. The 
discipline. of the troops who can stand the inferno of the Falaise 
pocket can hardly be in question. This becomes more evident when 
it is remembered that many of the enemy officers must have realised 
that the attack towards Avranches exaggerated the difficulties of the 
situation created by the break-through. Failing of complete success 
that must have been its effect ; and it was broken on the stubborn 
defensive of the Americans, materially aided at the outset by British 
Typhoons. 

Across the north of France Nature has traced some river-lines that 
offer the opportunity of delaying action. A day or two ago it 
might have seemed that the Somme and Marne would form such a 
defensive line. But it will need to be the Aisne instead of the Marne 
now ; and whether the enemy can depend on that river either is 
already highly doubtful. For, by a triumph of the quarter- 
master, the force which ranges from Troyes to Soissons, which has 
taken Chateau Thierry, turned the line of the Marne and liberated 
Soissons, Vitry and Chalons, is a very strong army, brilliantly led 
but also well provided. Although west of Paris there is a stretch of 
the north bank of the Seine which, with the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the capital, appears to be under German control, from there 
to Meaux and eastward and to the north, the Allies are fanning out. 
At the present rate of advance the Aisne may be no more than a 
brief episode ; and the problem remains of how the Fifteenth Army 
is to hold on to its positions to the west under skilful immediate 
attack, and with its communications cut or under imminent threat 
of being severed. It will hold out for some time ; and this is all 
that stands in the foreground of Hitler’s consciousness. 

In the east a somewhat similar situation is developing. Rumania 
is now on the side of the Allies ; and such a change counts twice as 
much as the present position of Bulgaria. But taken as it stands at 
present how will this affect the situation in the east? The imme- 
diate outlook for the advance against Germany through Rumania 
is not over-favourable. The Carpathian terrain is not particularly 
tractable. The German armies in Rumania have lost very heavily 
indeed and Bulgaria blocks the way of retreat. But unless she can 
be induced to afford right of passage to the Russians, she seems 
to restrict their movements, too. At the same time, Bulgaria is so 
placed that she must impede the withdrawal of the Germans from 
Greece. If she grants right of passage to the Allies the position 
of the Germans in Greece and Yugoslavia will at once become 
perilous. That would seem to be the natural, indeed inevitable, 
resolution of the situation. Under such circumstances would it 
not have seemed an elementary counsel of prudence to have with- 
drawn from these outposts? There has so far been no sign that 
any such movement is in train. There the German units are, there 
they rest. 

Here, as in the west, there is a transition between the phases. It 
is noticeable that on every part of the front the Germans are fighting 
fiercely and stubbornly. They have rallied before their frontiers 
are crossed ; and they will fight still harder to prevent the Allies 
crossing that sacred line. West and east there is a decision that 
no one can claim to be wholly rational. I have several times 
described Hitler’s strategy as that of Micawber. (Can anyone say 
that this was inapt? For this defensive must be broken down. All 
the probabilities are that, when that occurs, the Germans will 
emerge with such heavy casualties that even if some proportion 
escape they will be of no use to man the Siegfried Line. If it were 
withdrawn now, west, east and south, the Allies might possibly be 
held off German soil for some little time. They would occupy 
the interval before they crossed the frontier by bombardinent from 
the air that would make the present raiding seem rudimentary. 
But that cannot be avoided. Any attempt to defend Germany from 
the invasion of ground troops will become less effective while these 
abortive stands are made on the borders of occupied Europe. They 
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will certainly secure time before the entire resources of the Allies 
are thrown against Germany ; but they may not prevent the pene- 
tration of the frontiers in the not distant future. 

This is, perhaps, the most significant inference that may be drawn 
from the present situation in the east as in the west; but it is in 
France that the greater chances lie. It may be that General Patton 
will be the first of the Allies to cross into Germany. The resistance 
in the Pas de Ca'‘ais will no more detain the thrust eastwards than 
did the fighting in the Falaise pocket. On the contrary, it is more 
probable that it will form the best antecedent condition for that 
development. Each day now brings news of fresh extensions of 
the eastward thrust; and it can be noticed that Troyes is a cemre 
from which the advances may be conducted in several directions, 
north-west, north, north-east, east or south-east. Further, now that 
places familiar in the last war are coming to the centre of the 
picture, it can be seen that they are being approached in a manner 
that will rob them of their terrors. The attempt is being success- 
fully made to avoid the costly frontal attacks that marked the year 
1917; indeed, tactica!ly and politically, the position is wholly 
different. 


A UNIQUE CAMPAIGN 


By MAJOR.GENERAL SIR F, MAURICE 


HE consequences of the Allied Victory in Normandy are un- 

folding. There were some shakings of heads when General 
Montgomery claimed a fortnight ago that this victory was decisive. 
Germany was not yet on her knees, there was much still to do, and 
statements like that might arouse expectations which would not be 
fulfilled. But Montgomery was looking ahead and he might have 
looked even further ahead than he did. It is now clear that the 
complete defeat of the German Seventh Army, combined with the 
rapid advance of the Allies from the Mediterranean, means that the 
Germans will be unable to build up a continuous front in Belgium 
and France from the North Sea to Switzerland as they did in the 
last war. The most they can now hope for in the West is to gain 
time to prepare the western frontiers of the Reich for defence. 
They may try to make a delaying.stand on the Maginot line and 
the Meuse, while the Siegfried line and the Rhine are re-equipped, 
but to hold these lines they will need not less than ninety divisions, 
and to get these they will have to withdraw troops from Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark and Norway. It may well be, then, that the 
victory of Normandy will, by October, have brought about not only 
the release of France, but also of the occupied countries of Northern 
Europe. 

Nor do the consequences of the victory end there. Looking ahead, 
perhaps the most important of them all is that it has enabled the 
F.F.I. to take an effective part in the defeat of the enemy and the 
liberation of France. The moral effect of this is of vast importance 
and makes the recovery of France a very different problem to that 
which loomed before us a few months ago, and it is being achieved 
without subjecting that fair land to wholesale devastation. Further, 
the victory will give us the use of the aerodromes of France, which 
will enable our fighters:to give even more effective support to our 
ground troops than before and, though it may well be not worth 
while to move our heavy bombers with all their paraphernalia, they 
will not be exposed to attack until they reach a much smaller target 
than they have had to cover hitherto. A victory which promises’ 
these results may proudly take its place as one of the decisive battles 
of history. 

The campaign of Normandy is unique. Three years ago the 
problem of landing large armies on a closely watched and strongly 
defended coast was regarded as insoluble. Hitler evidently thought 
it was insoluble right up to D-day. It has been solved by courageous 
strategy, supported by careful co-ordination of all the means which 
British and American science and industry have, during the war, 
placed at the disposal of the Allied land, sea and air forces. Before 
a landing on the French coast could be attempted we had to secure 
a high degree of control of the air and such mastery of the Channel 
as would prevent interference by E and U boats. With the number 
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of Channel and Aulantic ports at the disposal of the enemy this was 
probably the more difficult task of the two. ; 

Next came a calculation of the strength of the force needed and 
an estimate of the shipping required to land and maintain it. This, as 
we now know, resulted in a drastic change in Allied strategy. When 
Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten was appointed to the supreme 
command of the operations, based on India and Ceylon, against the 
Japanese, it was intended that he should conduct combined opera- 
tions against the coast of Burma, obviously a much quicker way of 
bringing needed help to China than could come from a toilsome 
progress through the jungles of the Indo-Burmese frontier. But it 
was found that the shipping needed for a landing in France on the 
scale contemplated would leave none to spare for operations in the 
East. Landings on the coast of Burma had to be scrapped, for that 
in France was rightly given priority, and our Fourteenth Army was 
left to fight its way through the most difficult country in the worst 
climate of any theatre of war. In the United States we were charged 
with being half-hearted in our efforts against Japan and Admiral 
Mountbatten was accused of “ pulling his punches.” We may hope 
that the wisdom of this difficult decision is now recognised in the 
United States. Had it not been made American armour would not 
now be racing over the roads of France. 

Then came the choice of the landing-place. The Germans would 
expect this to fulfil two conditions, that it would be within reach of 
fighter-cover based in England, and that it would enable us to 
secure a harbour or harbours at an early stage; therefore they kept 
forces to deal with landings anywhere between Ostend and Havre, 








— 


and by continuous air attacks on the Pas de Calais we were able | 


to fortify their opinion that this was the most probable front of 
attack. The Normandy beaches seemed to them less likely, for the 
fortifications of Cherbourg were formidable and Caen would be pre- 
pared to withstand attack. We upset their calculations by arranging 
to be able to do without a harbour, if necessary, until a comparatively 
late stage of the campaign. The depth of water and the nature of 
the bottom off the coast west of the mouth of the Orne allowed of 
breakwaters being erected off shore, which would give adequate 
shelter to landing craft, and when these were in position the extent 
of the beaches would make the facilities greater than those provided 
by the smaller Channel ports, which would certainly have been 
rendered unserviceable for a good time after we gained possession 
of them. 

Strategically the Normandy coast was a much better choice than 
the coast of the Pas de Calais, for the Germans coming to fight us 
there would be enclosed in the great quadrilateral formed by the 
Seine and the Loire. By destroying the bridges over these rivers 
we could hamper the flow of reinforcements and supplies to the 
Germans. Lastly, the coast was such that landings could be made 
at any stage of the tides. These seem to be the main reasons which 
decided the choice of landing-place and ensured the necessary 
element of surprise. After the first troops were landed with com- 
parative ease there was the task of turning the beaches into an 
advanced base capable of maintaining the armies. The Cherbourg 
peninsula provides shelter against gales from the west and south- 
west but none against a north-easter, and a north-easter blew hard 
almost continuously for a fortnight. How in these conditions the 
breakwaters were constructed and the flow of supplies and re- 
inforcements maintained is one of the miracles of the campaign, and 
I trust we shall know before long whom to thank for its accom- 
plishment. 

It seems to be clear now that the broad lines of the strategy to be 
adopted when the armies were on land was thought out before a 
soldier had put his foot on shore and that nothing which the enemy 
did caused General Montgomery to swerve from his plan. The 
Germans had, in fact; from the very first to conform to us. The 
Normandy peninsula offered an attractive bait, for they could hope 
to form and hold a continuous front across its base, with either 
flank resting on the sea, and they had not enough troops to do this 
elsewhere in France. So they came to fight us in Normandy, which 
was what we wanted. There was some anxiety here in England 
when we appeared to be stuck fast. The Russians were advancing 
twenty and more miles a day; why could we not do the same? 
The reason was, of course, that on the eastern front the Germans 
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were falling back to shorten their line and in Normandy they were 
fighting like tigers because there was no better front in France on 
which they could fight. Now it is our turn to advance fast and far, 
while the Russians have to fight hard. The Germans in Normandy 
made the same mistake in 1944 as they made in 1918. They under- 
valued the Americans, because their inexperienced troops had not 
done weil in Tunis or on the Anzio beach-head. I hazard a guess 
that the long delay in the choice of D-day, which kept us on tender- 
hooks, was because General Eisenhower would not let the Americans 
loose until he was confident that they had absorbed the lessons 
which the war had to teach. It is certain that the Germans used so 
much of their force in holding the Caen hinge that they had not 
enough to stop the break-through of American armour from 
Avranches. The defeat of the German counter-attack at Mortain, 
which was meant to restore the situation and cut off the American 
armour, decided the issue of the battle. That the break-through of 
American armour from the Allied right was part of the original 
plan and not an improvisation arising out of the circumstances of 
battle seems certain; for if it was to be successful not only must a 
larger part of the enemy forces in France be drawn into Normandy, 
but the outer flank of the sweep must be protected by keeping the 
rest of the German forces busy. This has been done by our landing 
on the Riviera and by the operations of the F.F.I., and in view of 
the time needed to prepare a large-scale landing all this must have 
been in view from the first. In boldness of planning and in brilliance 
of execution the campaign of Normandy has not been surpassed by 
any campaign in the history of war, for in no other were the initial 
difficulties so great and the problem of resolving them so com- 
plicated. 


THE FOURTH REPUBLIC 


By FRANCIS GORDON 


“Ta République nous appelle ; 
Sachons vaincre ou sachons mourir.” 


VER since the aristocratic sinecurists of the eighteenth century 

destroyed the authority of the French monarchy, the strongest 
driving force in French political life has been the ideas and emotions 
represented by “La République.” The content of this word is two- 
fold and to some extent contradictory. First of all it means the 
exaltation of the common man, the destruction of privilege, the 
assurance of justice, the free expression of thought; secondly it 
means the embattled nation powerful to defend itself in peace and 
in war, ruthless in the repression of internal dissidence. The 
Chant du Depart quoted above was composed for the tuneral of 
Marat. This second, and essential aspect of French Republicanism, 
is clearly linked with the self-betrayal of Bonapartism. It involves 
a danger—but in given circumstances an entirely necessary danger. 
In England the uninterrupted prestige of our institutions has 
placed them in the centre of our political life. We adapt them to 
changing needs and evolving ideals. The French have no political 
institutions with any comparable aureole. The right of the people 
to think for themselves and to choose is sacred—but there is nothing 
sacrosanct about Parliament or Presidency. 

In the present situation the French are once again feeling the 
double attraction of the Republican idea. They are certainly wishing 
to find again la douce France; more than this, the element of 
universality in French thought has not been destroyed by foreign 
oppression. The clandestine press has borne strong witness to the 
fact that Frenchmen are not only thinking of the restoration of 
France, but of a federated Europe, of the nations of the whole world 
united to foster peace and progress. But at the same time they 
desire to feel strong, secure and respected. Restoration of the 
sovereignty of the people involves restoration of the national dignity. 
They are inevitably sensitive. Certain aspects of Anglo-American 
policy have not made them less so. They also desire passionately 
to see traitors punished. Englishmen who are shocked at this mood, 
which certainly has ugly aspects, should ask themselves how they 
would feel towards compatriots who had led men and women of 
their own blood to the Gestapo torture-chambers. 

The immense practical problem before _ which 


the French 
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Provisional Government finds itself requires at least initially an 
overwhelming concentration of power. The actual process of 
liberation has meant over wide areas the destruction of the principal 
means of communication, and indeed whole towns. Still more 
important, perhaps, the French Resistance. Movement, like every 
revolutionary movement, has had to break down the ordinary civil 
reflexes of a law-abiding population. Every patriotic Frenchman 
has been defying the law for four years. He has been forging, 
stealing, lying and killing—not in the chemical isolation of a military 
uniform but within the framework of daily life. Ordinary standards 
have now to recover their habitual authority. This all explains why 
the first care of the Provisional Government in Algiers has been 
to ptovide its executive agents with very wide powers in what the 
French will consider proper legal form. 

But the very difficulty of the problems with which the French 
administration will have to deal is making indispensable a very 
close co-operation with such organised forms of opinion and popular 
action as may exist. In the early stages these will be almost exclu- 
sively of two kinds—resistance groups and trade unions. Such 
organisations will be much stronger in urban areas than in rural 
districts. Thus already in this relatively early stage the political 
balance in France will be shifting away from its old tendency to 
favour the country districts. This will be confirmed as soon 
as elections to a Constituent Assembly can be held, for it is 
unthinkable that’ there will not be some adjustment of electoral 
districts so as to secure adequate representation of the towns. 
Reform in this sense was urgently required before the war in order 
to make the Chamber properly representative, and far more urgently 
in the case of the Senate. Increasing industrialism will be the in- 
evitable consequence of the French nation’s determination to remove 
some of the handicaps under which the French people were fighting 
in 1939. This will still further strengthen the urban character of 
French life. 


The weight of the urban vote before the war was predominantly 
Socialist and Communist in France. Today this tendency will be 
reinforced by a general determination not to permit the owners of 
big industrial, financial and commercial enterprises to play any 
longer an anonymous, and therefore irresponsible, even if honest, 
part in the determination of national policy. There is a widespread 
agreement on the reorganisation of the national economy in three 
sectors—the first of undertakings which are essential to the function- 
ing of the state (including heavy industry), and are to be nationalised; 
the second of undertakings so important to the life of the nation 
that they must be subjected to a measure of government control; 
the third consisting mainly of undertakings concerned with the 
production and distribution of consumption goods, which can be 
left largely to private initiative. 

The carrying out of such a programme will obviously in itself 
require a strengthened executive, and also that the Government shall 
be considered, to a much greater extent than before the war, above 
party. Is it possible to predict anything about the future of French 
political parties? One fact is certain, all French political parties 
have lost in prestige except the Communists. This is paradoxically 
connected with the fact that the Communists were for all practical 
purposes an anti-war party in September, 1939, and therefore out- 
lawed. At the time of the Pétain armistice persecution of the Com- 
munists was intensified and no fragment.of the party could become 
involved in any way in the disgrace of the Vichy régime. The party 
passed as a whole into resistance to Vichy and so to the Germans, 
It is thus the only party which is itself a constituent part of the 
resistance, and which will carry with it into peace-time politics the 
prestige of a combatant organisation. Its fighting record is indeed 
admirable. Other parties will appear rather in the role of non- 
combatant organisations with combatants at their head (for all 
sections of French opinion have been well represented in the resist- 
ance). Further, the non-participation of Communists in pre-war 
French governments will leave their rivals carrying all the burden 
of disrepute for ineffectiveness still attached to pre-war French 
parliamentarism in the eyes of the great majority of the nation. Thus 
post-war political rivalries are likely to take on the form of a match: 
Communists v. the rest. It is to be hoped that General de Gaulle 
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will succeed in securing continued representation of the Communists 
in the government, but at all events the whole situation is likely 
to secure from the non-Communist sections of opinion a strong 
support of the National Government as such, in order to prevent its 
domination by the one party capable of doing so. 

From this short review it emerges that in its initial stages at least 
power in the French Fourth Republic is likely to shift very markedly 
from Parliament to the executive. In important particulars the 
French form of government may draw nearer to that of the United 
States than to our own. It is not, however, likely that the executive 
will reduce Parliament to a merely formal exisience, if only because 
a population trained in illegal action will be ready to resort to it 
again and could easily frustrate effective administration. _The 
Government will wish to seek the citizen’s co-operation, for which 
Parliament will be essential. Danger of dictatorship might arise 
if the one party strengthened by the war were to attempt to seize 
power against the will of the majority. At present this seems 
unlikely. 


THE LEGEND OF DECADENCE 


By JANET ADAM SMITH 

« SING extremely large forces of artillery and aircraft "— 

“ throwing an exceptional number of fresh formations into the 
battle "—“ under pressure of a tremendous weight of material ”"— 
“an unbroken stream of strong formations ”—“ the enemy’s superior 
material”: already, in these typical phrases from the reports 
of the German High Command in France, we can detect the 
birth of a line in German propaganda that is likely to be pressed 
after Germany’s military defeat. There will be no need for Germans 
to recant former assertions about the decadence of the Western 
democracies ; these will be shown to have won only by strategy 
of numbers, weight of material, the big battalions, brute force— 
never by courage, intelligence, initiative. 

This is an obvious line for the Germans to take, and perhaps 
there would be no great point in commenting on it now except that 
a number of our own countrymen give some unconscious support 
to part, at any rate, of the German thesis. Remembering 1929 and 
“ Safety First,” 1938 and “Peace in our Time,” they assert, not, 
indeed, that Britain is decadent, but that British youth was decadent 
between the wars, and that the real Britain was only reborn at 
Dunkirk. Something of this assumption can be traced in Noel 
Coward’s Happy Breed film ; it is stated explicitly by Lord Wavell 
in his recent anthology, Other Men’s Flowers. “The spirit of adven- 
ture,” he says in the foreword to his section on The Call of the 
Wild, “which once ran high in the young men of the British Isles, 
grew thin and sluggish in the years between the wars. They preferred 
to experience their adventure vicariously by way of Hollywood-made 
films, and cheap sensational fiction. .. . Their travels abroad were 
by Cook’s Tours and luxury cruises.” And he laments that, whereas 
“forty years ago, when I joined the Army, almost every subaltern 
sought service abroad in the hope of sport and adventure, twenty 
years later almost every subaltern did all he could to avoid foreign 
service.” 

It is hard to know where to begin to dispute Lord Wavell’s 
generalisations ; but we might make a start in Cambridge, in the 
*twenties, with undergraduates listening to R. E. Priestley’s lectures 
on Polar exploration. One of these young men was H. G. Watkins, 
and among the outcomes of the lectures was the British Arctic Air 
Route Expedition of 1930-31. J. M. Wordie, a Polar authority not 
given to overstatement, called it in 1932 “the most important Arctic 
expedition which has gone from this country since 1875, or from any 
country in the last twenty-five years” ; it was organised and led by 
Watkins, aged 23, and manned for the most part by his 
contemporaries. : 

One expedition may prove little ; but this one of Watkins, though 
possibly the greatest, was not unique. Between the wars there were 
British expeditions to the Arctic and Antarctic of every scale and 
variety. There was the two-man party of Bagshawe and Lester 
(aged 19 and 20) which wintered in Graham Land in 1920 There 
were the parties of young Cambridge men led by J. M. Wordie 
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to Spitzbergen, Greenland or Labrador in the long vacations. There 
were the longer explorations of Watkins’ second Greenland expedition 
(on which he was drowned while hunting in his kayak); 
of the British Graham Land expedition of 1934-36, led 
by Rymill, who had trained with Watkins in Greenland ; and of the 
1935 Oxford expedition to North-East Land. And (to show that 
not all young Army officers were unenterprising) there was Lieut. 
Martin Lindsay’s crossing of the Greenland ice-cap in 1934-35, 
together with Andrew Croft and Lieut. Godfrey. 

In mountaineering, too, there is good reason for considering the 
inter-war years a time of outstanding enterprise and achievement, 
especially in that branch of it which calls for most intelligence and 
resource, mountain-exploration. There was the classic exploration of 
the Nanda Devi basin by Shipton and Tilman}; there was Marco 
Patlis’s expedition to the mountains at the source of the Ganges ; 
there was F. S. Chapman’s almost fantastic ascent, with one porter, of 
the 24,000 ft. Chomolhari ; there was the sporting attempt on Kamet 
in 1937 by three N.C.O.s and one private of the East Surrey Regi- 
ment, who, in spite of little previous climbing experience, reached a 
height of 23,500 feet ; there was the Oxford Caucasus party in 1937, 
which climbed the formidable Ushba. The Everest expeditions had 
special advantages of money, organisation and official backing ; but 
nothing was made easy for these other mountain-explorers. They 
were supported by no public subscriptions, they represented no 
powerful institutions. They were not wealthy young men, and they 
travelled hard to reach their mountains, as Watkins had travelled 
steerage to get to Labrador. Tilman proposed bicycling to India 
to climb Nanda Devi (he had already crossed Africa by this method); 
although his suggestion was turned down, he and Shipton—by sail- 
ing On a cargo steamer, carrying far more of their own gear than 
Himalayan climbers had thought practicable, and living as far as 
possible on the land—ran their highly successful expedition at a 
lower cost than any previous Himalayan venture. Since then, 
Shipton’s expeditions in the Himalaya and Karakoram have become 
a byword for austerity, and Geoffrey Young has spoken of “a schism 
between the Shipton and the Tilman schools—whether a second shirt 
is Or is not a superfluity for a three months’ rude travel.” 

Such exploits overseas—and for every one that has been described 
in a book, there have been several only recorded in specialist pub- 
lications—demonstrated effectively that climbing and exploration 
were not a rich man’s preserve, and thus played their part in stimu- 
lating enterprise at home. Cook’s tours and luxury cruises? I 
think of students from Aberdeen bicycling to Wester Ross and 
camping under the Teallach for a week’s climbing ; of unemployed 
Glasgow boys hitch-hiking to Glencoe to try the Crowberry Ridge of 
Buachille Etive. For in these years, mountaineering was beginning 
to draw its recruits from a far wider public than the professional 
and leisured clas$es from which the pioneers had come. Youth 
hostels, started in this country in the early "thirties, may sometimes 
have served mainly as a convenience for the gregarious ; but they 
undoubtedly helped thousands of young Britons to spend their 
holidays in the hills and so discover their resources of leadership 
and endurance. 

Indeed, when I hear the Nazis screaming that the spirit of the 
individual German is always superior, or when I read Lord Wavell’s 
strictures on our love of. living soft, it is not of Watkins, Shipton or 
Tilman that I think first. It is of two Lancashire mill-girls, met on 
holiday in Skye in 1930. The weather was dreadful, but the two 
girls—the one brawny and hefty, the other thin and stoopy—wanted, 
in their three days on the island, to get up one of the Coolins, and 
to see Loch Coruisk. They were walkers, not climbers ; but they 
came back punctually from misty Bruach na Frithe, having found 
the top by map and compass, and next day they did the twenty-mile 
plod to Coruisk and back in driving rain, and had enough energy 
at the end to give the hotel bath the best cleaning it had had in 
a fortnight. Next morning they were off with their enormous 
rucksacks, to explore the glens of Wester Ross. There was nothing 
out of the ordinary in these girls or their two days. They belonged 
to a club in Lancashire whose members were all spending their 
week’s or fortnight’s holiday in similar ways; but they had not 
grown up to a tradition of hardy holidays, and their mothers, at 
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the same age, would have been in silk frocks at Blackpool or 
Southport. 

Not every young Briton between the wars was an adventurer 
at heart—for which we can be thankful. There are other desirable 
qualities besides physical courage and endurance, and it is arguable 
that scientific and social enterprise are as natural outlets for the 
energies of this generation as geographical discovery was for the 
Elizabethans. But it is our capacity in tle field of physical action 
that the Germans implicitly, and Lord Wavell explicitly, have 
questioned ; they must be answered in that field, and a full answer 
would also deal with adventure on the sea and in the air. But 
perhaps enough has been said to prove that—though there were, 
of course, the easy livers and the luxury-cruisers—there were enough 
young men and women “in whom the spirit of adventure ran high” 
te make any unqualified generalisations about our pre-war decadence 
untrue. Dunkirk may have harnessed this spirit directly to the 
national effort; but the heroism and resource shown there were 
neither a miracle nor a lucky fluke. 


BOSWELL IN NORMANDY 


By MILES JUVENIS 

OME time before we left England I had been collecting a few 
“ suitable books to take with me on my travels. The choice is 
one which most people have considered at one time or another, more 
often than not merely as a mental exercise. But now, with the 
Second Front assuming actuality at last, for the first time in my 
life the problem was real. The principle to be followed obviously 
was that each book must be small and light, while the whole collec- 
tion must cover as wide a range of literature as possible. But if 
emphasis were needed, it was to be on books which would contain 
plenty of food for thought and yet not be indigestible. High in this 
category came Boswell; an advertisement in The Times produced 
one by return of post. My anonymous benefactor wished me luck 
and hoped that I too would find him an excellent companion. I 
have indeed. 

I had known that I should find the great Doctor’s company 
pleasant and stimulating, for in a world of censorship he would say 
exactly what he thought, in a world of curt military messages he 
would speak with his own rich and sonorous style; and whatever 
opinion he offered Would be founded on great experience of life. 
But what I did not know was this, that his wisdom would travel 
safely down the years and mean as much to me today as ever it 
meant to his contemporaries. I had expected an entertaining guest, 
but I found also a friend whose word I could trust and whose advice 
was simple, wise and up-to-date. 

Of course some of his remarks have aged and some now seem 
grossly unreasonable. For instance, his opinion of our Allies, the 
Americans, coughed in the most uncompromising language, has lost 
any significance it ever had ; we have better targets now at which 
to aim that violent criticism which serves often as the relief-valve 
of a boiling temperament. The times have changed also since 
Johnson visited the Lincolnshire militia: for “in walking among 
the tents, and observing the difference between those of the officers 
and private men, he said, that the superiority of accommodation of 
the better conditions of life to that of the inferior ones was never 
exhibited to him in so distinct a view.” Come back, my dear 
Doctor, and see the little bivouac nestling against the side of the 
tank and inside it the crew asleep,- crowded side-by-side, officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men. I read that passage of yours 
aloud in the bivouac, and we laughed} and were glad that times had 
changed. 

But time has not touched Johnson’s outlook on life. The advice 
which he gave came from careful observation and long experience of 
human nature; human nature changes but slowly. On two broad 
questions this advice has been particularly relevant, two questions 
which most soldiers are asking themselves before and during the 
battle: what is the meaning of fear and where, if anywhere, is 
happiness to be found. Johnson said that fear was natural to man. 
“You remember that the Emperor Charles V, when he read upon 
the tomb of a Spanish nobleman, ‘ Here is one who never knew fear,’ 
wittily said, ‘Then he never snuffed a candle with ‘his fingers,’ ” 
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Johnson himself had a very strong fear of death and was con- 
stantly saying so; Boswell talks of his direful apprehensions of 
futurity. It is because he had met and faced the problem of fear 
that his wisdom has such value. A philosopher is not a theorist, 
but a man who has experienced the difficulties of life, has drawn 
rational conclusions from his experience and has acted in accordance 
with his conclusions. 

So when Johnson tells us not to overrate the power of fear, we 
know that these are not the words of a man who was unacquainted 
with the problem. He was one who had to struggle to live up to 
his own advice; for it requires great self-control. First, he said, 
try to see difficulties without emotion and without exaggeration. 
“Don’t, Sir, accustom yourself to use big words for little matters.” 
Then put them in their correct proportion and see them against 
the background of flowing time. “Consider, Sir, how insignificant 
this will appear a twelvemonth hence.” A strong mind will thus be 
able to overcome most fears by seeing them in retrospect; they 
are then shown in their true perspective. This, however, provides 
no cure for those direful apprehensions of futurity which Johnson 
felt. This question he answered not by advice but by example. He 
never tried to shirk the problem ; he saw it in its full horror. Six 
months passed between the first stroke of paralysis and the day of 
his death, and in those six months he suffered from dropsy, asthma 
and periodic insomnia. “ My diseases are an asthma and a dropsy, 
and what is less curable, seventy-five.” Nevertheless, he suffered 
in patience and with great piety. 

A philosopher is certainly one who can, and who does, visualise 
and anticipate the worst that could befall him, so that he is pre- 
pared for what may come; but he is also one who studies the 
pursuit of happiness so that he may live his life to the full. No 
man would struggle to overcome fear if he were not spurred on by 
hope of some happiness to come; indeed, hope is the key to the 
conquest of fear. For all fear is counterbalanced to some small 
extent by hope. Almost every soldier goes into battle with the feel- 
ing that somehow, come what may, however great the losses, he him- 
self will come through safe. That is the foundation of most of 
man’s bravery. Johnson once supported with fervour the truth of 
Pope’s remark, “ Man never is, but always to be, blest.” It would 
be wrong to assume that he therefore believed present happiness to 
be unrealisable, for he often argued against his own opinion. But 
he clearly regarded hope as one of the pillars of happiness. 

He was wise enough never to prescribe a recipe for happiness. 
That has never successfully been done. For in his philosophy 
nappiness was something more than the sum of its parts. “Pound 
St. Paul’s church into atoms, and consider any single atom ; it is, 
to be sure, good for nothing: but put all these atoms together, and 
you have St. Paul’s church. So it is with human felicity, which 
is made up of many ingredients, each of which may be shown 
to be very insignificant.” There surely speaks the voice of experi- 
ence, as clearly and as wisely to us young men today as to the 
young ambitious Boswell some two hundred years ago. 

And now I need another “ desert-island” book ; I need another 
friend and teacher. Who should it be? 


PEGUY 
+ 5 SEPTEMBER, 1914 


Your course set North from Orleans, satchel tight 
With books, a needy scholar from her City, 
Paris was mastered with its dread and pity 
—And there was no more respite from the Fight. 


Summon the Maid who knew of no pre-emption, 
Justice and Truth that come on flaming wings, 
Your three Republics and your eighty Kings, 

The Ancient Promise and the Young Redemption! 
Thus girt, leaving Saint Geneviéve, Montmartre, 
With Poverty your guide, younger not older, 

You tread the road—one bundle on your shoulder— 
Across the Bauce towards the goal of Chartres. 


Thence—choice made, challenge faced, free—you advance 
To meet the bullets in a field of France. 
GeORGE MICHAEL ALEXANDER. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE abandonment of Germany by Rumania and Bulgaria has 

not aroused in this country the interest which might have been 
expected. To a large extent the news was overshadowed by the 
drama of the liberation of France and by the tense anxiety created 
by the battles of the barricades in Paris. It is a curious reflection 
that only three generations ago the news that Russia had crossed 
the Pruth, captured Ismail, reached the mouths of the Danube and 
occupied the Principalities would have induced many elderly gentle- 
men to rush along Pall Mall shaking firsts and umbrellas in the 
air. The Eastern question today is no longer a live national issue, 
and the very place-names which caused the hearts of our grand- 
fathers to miss several beats are now well outside the boundaries of 
our political awareness. It seems strange, none the less, that the 
British public, recalling how in 1918 the defection of Bulgaria was 
the prelude to the final victory, realising the immense strategic, 
economic, political and moral implications of these Balkan sur- 
renders, should not have seen in this collapse a portent more 
tremendous even than the defeat of the German armies between the 
Orne and the Seine. The defences of the Festung Europa, which 
had already been pierced in the north-west, the south-west, the 
south, the north-east and the east, have now crumbled in the south- 
east as well. The civilians and the soldiers of Germany have been 
assured that if only they can hang on till October then the advent 
of newer and more secret weapons will give them victory over all 
their enemies. But even Dr. Goebbels will find it difficult to per- 
suade them that the faith of the satellite Governments in the efficacy 
of these weapons is as bright or as constant as might be wished. 
The Germans have an infinite capacity for believing in miracles; but 
the defection of the two Balkan satellites will expose even their 
credulity to a serious strain. 


* * * 7 


It is doubtful whether on this occasion the British public will be 
stirred to any warmth of sympathy for the Bulgarian predicament. 
Even if Bulgaria’s “ complete neutrality ” merges into co-belligerency 
it is questionable whether this time she will find Bourchiers and 
Buxtons to share her self-pity or to credit her plea of injured inno- 
cence. Bulgaria owes her very existence to Russia, and her debts 
to British and American liberalism are heavy and of Jong standing. 
Yet on two separate occasions during the last thirty years Bulgaria 
has adhered to the cause of our enemies, and the memories of Glad- 
stone or the influence of Robert College have proved but slender 
strands. On each of these occasions the Bulgarians have seized 
upon the territories of their neighbours with brutality and greed; 
so long as their allies appeared to be victorious they were delightedly 
and unanimously loyal to them; but as soon as the first breath of 
coming defeat is sharp upon the morning air the Bulgarians again 
become conscious of their former allegiances and start immediately 
to assure us that the simple peasant heart of Bulgaria was always 
on the side of Mother Russia, and that not for one moment did 
these harmless helpless people forget the ties which bound them to 
the western democracies. Once again will they seek to convince us 
that unknowing and unwilling they were herded into the ranks of 
our enemies owing to the machinations of such astute tyrants as 
Ferdinand and Boris. If, however, they desire to gain the shattered 
confidence of the British and American peoples they must surrender 
the loot which they have grabbed from their neighbours and make 
reparation for the rape of the Greek and Yugoslav territories which 
they have seized and administered with such brutality. Until then 
we can only regard them with the confirmed suspicion which their 
conduct has aroused. 

* * * 

The Rumanians on the other hand can plead with considerable 
justification that they were forced into hostility towards us by 
circumstances beyond their control. We in this country have been 
“apt during the last twenty years to interpret Rumanian policy in 
terms of certain incidental and flamboyant personages and to ignore 
the grave social, strategic and international problems by which during 


this period Rumania has been faced. Ever since her emergence 
as a United Kingdom Rumania has been passing through the 
difficult transition from @ feudal to a democratic State system. This 
transition was rendered the more difficult by the fact that of all 
modern States Rumania suffered from the sharpest cleavage between 
her aristocracy and her proletariat. Even when the Romans first 
came to Dacia they found the country divided between the “ pilleati,” 
namely those who were permitted to wear hats, and the “ capillati,” 
namely the peasants who were not permitted to cover.their heads, 
When parliamentary institutions were introduced into modern 
Rumania the old hospodar tradition created a tendency for the two 
political parties to become the private property of leading political 
families. The non-existence through so many decades of a solid 
and organic middle class had introduced into the villages and towns 
a number of Jewish middlemen, with the inevitable result of a wide- 
spread although quite kindly anti-semitism. And although a sound 
and healthy bourgeoisie came to establish itself from 1860 onwards, 
and although this element was usefully strengthened by the liberation 
of Transylvania, yet the difficult process of assimilation and adjust- 
ment had not been completed by the time that Rumania had to face 
the appalling external problems which accumulated around her from 
1933 onwards. Faced as she was by domestic and foreign dangers 
of the gravest perplexity, it is not surprising that the policy of 
Rumania should have appeared both intricate and confused. 
+ * 7 * 


Inspired as they were by fear of Russia, attaching as they did a 
perhaps exaggerated importance to the retention of Bessarabia, un- 
willing to succumb to German economic and political domination, 
the Rumanian people turned naturally to the West and allowed 
their sentiments and their assumptions to blind them to the stark 
necessities of their position. The sentimental bonds which attached 
them to France were potent indeed. The Rumanians have been 
vain about their Roman origin and have always regarded themselves 
as the descendants of the legionaries of Hadrian and Trajan; they 
picture Rumania as the outpost of Latin culture in a Slav 
wilderness and looked to France as their elder sister and to Paris as 
their cultural home. When France was defeated in 1940 they felt 
unanchored and astray. Their confidence in the support and interest 
of Great Britain was also based, not upon modern realities, but 
upon certain nineteenth-century assumptions. The ardent interest 
which British statesmen and the British public had a hundred years 
ago taken in the Eastern question and the independence of the 
Principalities misled many Rumanians into assuming that Great 
Britain was also a natural protector. They were lulled by these 
affections and assumptions into a mood of uncertain optimism which 
bore no relation whatsoever to the realities of Hitlerian Europe. 
And in the last resort they found themselves isolated, encircled and 
alone; it is not surprising that they thereafter committed many 
highly dangerous and foolish acts. 

* * * * 

There are, however, certain things which at this moment we 
should bear in mind. Bandits of the type of Horia Sima, or eccen- 
trics such as Codreano or anti-semites such as A. C. Cuza are in no 
sense representative of Rumanian: thought or feeling. It was such 
men as Titulesco, Gafenco and V. V. Tilea who constantly preached 
that Rumania’s security depended, not merely on close contact with 
her neighbours and the Western Powers, but also upon a firm under- 
standing with Russia. And there is something else which we should 
remember to Rumania’s credit. There is a Rumanian proverb which 
says that “ Everyone cuts branches from the fallen tree.” Yet when 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia lay prone, and the most tempting 
offers were made to the Rumanians by the Axis Powers, they honour- 
ably refused to share in the spoils. King Carol and Antonesco are 
now fallen and discredited; they must pay for the mistakes which 
they made; but let us remember at least that Carol refused to strip 
his fallen comrades; and that Antonesco, the “Conducatur,” was 
not. as other despots, either wholly illiberal or inhumane. 
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THE THEATRE 


« Bird in Hand.”’ At the St. Martin’s. 


Ir is rather surprising to find that the late John Drinkwater could 
write an entertaining comedy, for humour was not conspicuous 
in him—certainly not in his later days. Yet Bird in Hand was 
written long after Abraham Lincoln and is probably, on the whole, 
his best play. I did not see the original production, but in this 
Arts Theatre Group revival, which has been transferred to St. 
Martin’s Theatre, the play wears well and has lost nothing of its 
force or its vivacity, although a few phrases may date it. But slang 
always dates and nothing becomes so quickly old-fashioned as the 
latest popular jargon. The struggle between the old-fashioned father 
and his “ modern ” daughter is a dateless and perennial phenomenon, 
and here it is handled vividly and well. As the father, Herbert 
Lomas gave an excellent and most convincing performance, ably 
supported by Kathleen Boutall as the mother, although her character 
is perhaps more feebly drawn than any other in the play. Most of 
the others are, however, stock theatrical figures, and it is a further 
weakness of the play that it is drawn out too long. Most of the fun 
and excitement are over before the end, but it is fun and it is 
exciting for the greater part of two acts, and the father is a piece of 
real characterisation and not a lay figure. 
JAMES REDFERN. 


OPERA 


Cosi fan tutte. At the Princes Theatre, 


Tue Sadler’s Wells Company’s new production of Cosi fan tutte 
is a brave venture and a welcome addition to the meagre entertain- 
ments of the present time. The most artificial in plot and the most 
exquisite in orchestration of Mozart’s operas, it is a fragile piece 
requiring the most delicate handling and high finish in performance. 
But though it is artificial, and though the main characters are in a 
sense puppets worked by Don Alfonso and Despina, they certainly 
are not mere figures in Dresden china without heart or passion. 
Mozart’s fierce indignation against human suffering surges under the 
delicate surface of the music and sometimes breaks through into 
open expression. It was just this passionate undercurrent of feeling 
that was missing from the new production. Mr. Sasha Machov has 
formalised and fantasticated the movements of the characters ‘until 
they become almost ballet-dancers, and has introduced dumb 
figurantes to mop and caper to our distraction during the introduc- 
tions to the airs. So Guglielmo is not allowed his outburst of 
jealousy at the supper-table, but merely sings bass in a beautifully 
balanced quartet. If the mimeing were cut out, the dramatic points 
brought in, and the fooling of the soldiers—these officers are not 
Falstaffs and would have efficient sergeants and smart platoons— 
replaced by a more appropriate action, the production would be 
excellent, and all the performers most efficiently carried out the 
movements asked of them. 

But the orchestra is one of the protagonists in the opera. On it 
Mozart lavished all his skill in delicate colouring and exquisite 
ornament, and it is the chief vehicle of his more serious thoughts. 
The orchestral performance on Tuesday can only be described as 
wretched. Point after point was missed from the dramatic enuncia- 
tion of the motto in the overture onwards. The wood-wind, to 
whom are confided all manner of lovely embroideries and witty 
comments, were particularly at fault. Even when allowance is made 
for war-time conditions, a better standard than this must be achieved 
if Sadler’s Wells is even to begin to lay claim to leadership in English 
opera. 

The two-thirds of Mr. Kenneth Green’s sets visible from my seat 
were attractive enough to make me wish to see the whole, and the 
colouring of his costumes was admirable, though their fashions 
seemed to me nondescript. The quartet of lovers were Miss Joan 
Cross, a rock-like elder sister for all that she did not oblige with 
“Come Scoglio,” Miss Margaret Ritchie, who delightfully brought 
out Dorabella’s softer character though her voice had too little 
emphasis to affright Miss Rose Hill’s pert Despina, Mr. Peter Pears 
and Mr. John Hargreaves, who were not permitted to differentiate 
their characters so cleerly. Mr. Owen Brannigan made a humorous 
puppet-master, though his voice was not quite rich enough for the 
bass of the always excellent ensemble. What Sadler’s Wells Opera 
Company needs is a first-rate musical director who can raise the 
standard of orchestral playing and remove the company generally 
out of its long-existing state of artistic mediocrity. 

DynNeLey Hussey. 
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THE CINEMA 


** Champagne Charlie.” At the London Pavilion, Regal, and Cinema 
Moderne, Bayeux. 

IF for no other reason, this film would demand. attention as being 
the first major directorial effort in this country by Cavalcanti. It 
was a bold step on his part to choose the Victorian music hall for 
his mise-en-scene, for nothing could be more completely Anglo- 
Saxon ; but the choice is triumphantly justified, and the director of 
that sombre masterpiece En Rade, and of that witty jeu d’esprit La 
Petite Lilie, here reveals a further versatility, not merely in terms 
of film-making, but also in his ability fully to appreciate the in- 
wardness of our music hall tradition. 

Champagne Charlie is, thank goodness, neither biography nor 
history. Rather is it a fantasia loosely evolved from the lives of 
George Leybourne and the Great Vance, with additional numbers, 
as it were, adapted from the life of Bessie Bellwood. Indeed, the 
script is the weakest part of the film, and in the earlier sequences, 
depicting Leybourne’s arrival in London, and his sudden rise to 
fame at the Mogador music hall, the joints of the story creek 
ominously from time to time. But as soon as the great rivalry 
between Leybourne and Vance gets going, all is forgotten in the 
flurry and whirl, the flare of the gas jets, and the box barrage of 
drinking songs. The long sequence in which the two maestros, 
on their respective stages, cap each others odes to ale, port, claret, 
brandy and other alcoholic beverages, might just have been repe- 
titious and boring. But it is so beautifully timed, and so neatly 
cut, that it swings you along in the most enchanting manner; and, 
as you are just trying to get your breath back, you are swept 
into a second sequence involving a duel, not with songs, but with 
This is one of the wittiest pieces of movie t» be seen 
for some time. The trembling principals, the row of doctors 
briskly preparing their forceps and tourniquets, the crowd of cheer- 
ful, plump undertakers measuring away, and suggesting that anything 
less than oak would be unthinkable, the seconds quietly loading the 
pistols with blanks—all this is presented with a Gallic sense of 
humour which in no way clashes, but rather ornaments, the essential 
Englishness of the film. 

For the rest, there is a slender love story, involving the trials 
of Bessie Bellwood’s daughter and her titled swain ; and an attempt, 
in the name of morality, to close down the music halls, which is 
defeated by the joint action of Leybourne and Vance. But, again, 
it is not the story which is important, but the joie de vivre with 
which Cavalcanti invests practically every shot. The film is a 
mass of decorative detail, and everything is seen in the perspective 
of gilt mouldings, fringes, looped curtains, and all the bijouterie and 
bric-a-brac of the period ; and the lighting is of a quality which 
almost gives the impression that the film is in colour rather than 
black and white. In fact, it is perhaps these visual qualities which 
persist most gratefully in the memory and which make Champagne 
Charlie a really notable contribution to the development of the 
British film. 

Tommy Trinder is no screen actor but his engaging personality, 
and the fact that he spends most of his time singing the sort of 
songs which suit his talent, carries him through. On the other 
hand, Stanley Holloway, as Vance, proves once again that he is a 
real acquisition to the screen. He has that rare ability of seeming 
secretly to laugh at himself without destroying the pompousness 
and panache of the character he is portraying. As he walks on to 
the stage of Gatti’s music hall—the unchallenged lion comique of 
his time—there comes a great gust of the theatrical tradition of 
Victorian days—the Dickensian tradition especially. It is a superb 
performance. 

Betty Warren, as Bessie Bellwood, is also in the great tradition, 
full blown and rich in repartee, warm-hearted, impulsive, glorying 
in jellied eels and steak pies, and, with it all, a brisk and capable 
business woman. Of the great number of other players space only 
allows mention of Guy Middleton’s pleasant study of a bibulous 
swell, who is regularly and skilfully thrown out of every music hall 
he visits, but who, in the end, manages to turn the tables and throw 
someone out himself. 

Finally, it may be noted that this film looks like proving a real 
justification of Michael Balcon’s policy of producing films which will 
recoup their comparatively moderate cost from the home market. 
Champagne Charlie could have been made at twice or three times 
the cost, but it would in no way have been any better than it is 
~-a fact which some of our more lavish impresarios might carefully 
note. Basit WRIGHT. 
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LETTERS TO 


INDIAN DEADLOCK ° 


Smr,—Your correspondent “Z” nearly (but not quite) stated the essential 
absurdity of the Indian situation. This is the way it has become taken 
for granted that it is merely a “ Gandhi versus Government ” or “ Gandhi 
versus Jinnah” controversy—a kind of international boxing match. As 
your correspondent points out, there are other Indians, many of them 
men of political and intellectual distinction and conversant with our 
own and international affairs. But they must remain disfranchised, and 
nothing can possibly be done until there is “ Hindu-Moslem unity "— 
which apparently means complete agreement between two men. 
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That “unity” can never come. Mr. Jinnah’s terms have been made 
clear. Mr. Gandhi must unequivocally give him “ Pakistan ”—two 
Pakistans, the Punjab and adiacent Moslem-inhabited territory, and 


Bengal, with its overwhelmingly Hindu parts taken away (except for 
some which are economically complementary to the Moslem districts). 
No one but Moslems are to have any say in this. It is extraordinary 
that people here think that Mr. Jinnah (who is neither a Punjabi nor a 
Bengali) has the right to make this claim, and that Mr. Gandhi (also 
neither a Punjabi nor a Bengali) the right and authority to concede it. 
I know nothing so astonishing since people accepted the Sudeten 
German propaganda on its own terms. As to the Punjab, its people 
(who have a Coalition Government of Moslems, Hindus, Sikhs, which 
at any rate functions) surely might settle their own destiny. As to 
Bengal, it is true that there is a small Moslem majority ; but the wealth 
and tradition and culture of the Bengali nation are overwhelmingly 
Hindu. Bengal Moslems join in Hindu festivals, Moslem poets write 
on Hindu gods and legends, a thousand years of literature show hardly 
a Moslem tinge anywhere. Almost all the endowments of Calcutta 
University have been given by Hindus. You can—and should—help a 
backward majority to a higher level of economic and cultural life, but 
you have no right to submerge to such a majority’s standards, everything 
by which the nation has lived for a millennium. No one here seems to 
realise the absurd lengths to which recent agitation has gone. Rabindranath 
Tagore, who was no Hindu, told me that the demand was made that 
his account of his grandmother’s death-bed should be rewritten because 
when dying she invoked (as a Hindu does) the name of Krishna. Moslem 
boys must not be made aware that their Hindu neighbours ever mentioned 
Krishna’s name, although at any Krishna festival you can see Moslem 
boys in hundreds joining in the show (just as Hindus join in Moslem 
festivals). It was demanded also that all University appointments must 
be on a communal basis—that a professor should be appointed to a chair, 
not because he was a good historian or chemist, but because he was a 
good bigot. When Lord Curzon’s Partition cut across Bengal’s national 
consciousness, both Hindus and Moslems rose in the first effective agita- 
tion India has known, and the work had to be undone. I should like 
to know what British district officers in Bengal think of the proposed 
Pakistanisation of the most nationally conscious people of India by an 
arrangement between two outsiders who, however eminent, know next 
to nothing of Bengal. Never have we got into a worse spin, even in 
India, than by making all political progress depend upon an arrangement 
which, if made, would be a piece of “damnable cheek,” and would not 
be worth the paper on which it was written. The Cripps’ proposals 


laid down fair conditions for “ Pakistan.”—Yours sincerely, 
Oxford. EDWARD THOMPSON. 


bir,—My father, a Parsee of the Parsees, and a former member of the 
Indian State Railway, is a great champion of the British. I, though, like 
many of my contemporaries less conservative and more critical, have 
lived and worked in British factories for the last nine years and al! my 
closest friends are British. I stand entirely clear of all religious division, 
and may, therefore, not unfairly, describe myself as impartial. 

* The present situation in India reminds me of one illustrated recently 
in a humorous journal. Two big-wigs had each given strict orders to 
their telephonists that no call was ever to be “put through” until the 
other party was already “on the line.” When an occasion came for the 
two parties to communicate, the attitude they had adopted made it 
impossible to connect them. Similarly, the stand taken by H.M. Govern- 
ment on one hand and Congress leaders on the other precludes all chances 
of meeting, so long as both sides hold to their present demands. And, 
on present form, this may mean indefinitely. The position in this case 
is tragic, for the reason that every month the stalemate continues adds 
to the mountain of bittérness and misunderstanding between the two 
countries. That there may be no reasonable grounds for either is beside 
the point. What counts is that the bitterness and misunderstanding is 
in fact spreading and mounting, whether for good reason or bad or for 
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no reason at all. The fruits of the present stalemate (foolish and unjust 
if you wish, but real none the less), if allowed to continue, will result in 
the progressive embittering of British-Indian relations in every kind of 
field. Indian business men and others will run to the extreme in making 
the break with Britain as complete as they know how. They will even 
at clear cost to their own best interest avoid dealing with Britain. It 
will be thoroughly bad for both countries, but it will happen unless the 
action is swift. 

But swift action, it will be pointed out, is precluded both by Indian 
disunity and the state of war. But is that true? Let us, if you wish, 
postulate that the attitude of the Congress and the Muslim League is 
unreasonable and unpracticable and that it is the prime obstacle to 
constructive advances, and that, conversely, wisdom and reason are on 
the side of the H.M. Government’s offer. ‘That but strengthens the 
case for H.M. Government in India to take the initiative. It is useless 
to expect of those who are unreasonable, unpractical and deeply divided 
to become suddenly reasonable, practical and united ; for human beings, 
least of all fanatical politicians (and politics in India means fanaticism), 
are just not made that way. And meanwhile Rome burns, 

The line, surety, for H.M. Government in India to take (though it 
should be careful not to say so out loud) is that neither Congress nor the 
Muslim League has shown much capacity to rise to the level required 
either in constructiveness or the spirit of compromise, and that it is idle 
to expect them to provide foundations of agreement. And, moreover, that 
since both are at best minority parties, they cannot speak for the great 
masses with any full authority, though Congress with one-fifth member- 
ship is the nearest to doing so. Starting from this practical recognition 
of the evident fact, H.M. Government in India should proceed at once 
to call for nominations to an all-India constitution-forming body, of a 
published specification, from all sections of Indian opinion, including 
the many Indians now overseas in the Armed Forces. If there was no 
response, or clear gaps existed in the response, H.M. Government in 
India should nominate arbitrarily Indians to complete the body, which 
should be given a published time-table to work to. If adequate progress 
did not result, H.M. Government in India should take over the job itself, 
from that point, and frame the constitution, upon which India would be 
handed its independence after hostilities. It would then rest with the 
Indians thereafter to continue the constitution, to abrogate or to amend 
it as they thought fit, as much as Eire has done. 

The upshot would undoubtedly be to bring many real leaders to the 
fore. The men will always be found to match the times and the need, 
be it in a Britain facing Dunkirk or India facing a new birth in nationhood. 
But until the test is before the country, they will neither arise nor be 
recognised any more than was Mr. Churchill in 1939. Many in Indian 
political life who now make the most noise are men of straw, paper 
politicians. Faced with the realities of rulership the? would be found 
wanting and fade out. K. 

Sidcup, Kent. 


BIRTHRATE AND HOUSEWORK 


Sir,—D. E. Estcourt’s excellent letter recalls some features of a project 
I suggested as subject for the “Foundation Oration” at University 
College in March, 1918. The committee, however, in its blindness, 
demanded what it called “ Art,” and my “ Confessions of a Keeper” was 
substituted. An air-raid punctuated, but did not interrupt, the per- 
formance in the “ Botanic Theatre” of countless memories, now blotted 
out by the more efficient bombing of the present war. I divagate: my 
scheme was this—a square built like a college round its quad, but con- 
sisting of three-storey houses, the “quad” an area of lawn for one or 
two tennis-courts, leaving space for small flower-plots and seats in front 
of each house. This college-like ouilding would be run like a residential 
club by a committee of householders with paid secretary. An institutional 
section of it would comprise a day nursery and small sanatorium, a 
laundry and gas-heat distribution centre, secretary’s quarters with small 
committee-room, a communal kitchen and dining-room on ground and 
first floors, and above a hall with stage for meetings or lectures, concerts, 
plays to be produced, along with scenery and dresses, by local talent, 
the music supplemented by records, no piano. Of a morning models 
might be posed in this hall for painters. To carry all this a double 
quadrangle of buildings would be desirable, with connecting passage- 
way, and the service elements I have enumerated grouped either side 
of it. Applications from newcomers would be subject to approval by 
the committee, as in a club, and any who proved undesirable should 
be liable to termination of tenancy, privately negotiated. Much might 
be added, but I must forbear.—Yours faithfully, D. S. MAcoLt. 
1 Hampstead Way, N.W. 11. 
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Sir,—I thoroughly agree with lest week’s article by D. E. Estcourt. 
Before my marriage I trained as a nurse in a London Voluntary Hospital 
and was then an Army Sister, and I have always been healthy and used 
to hard work. However, since the birth of our second child I have been 
ill as a direct result of overworking too soon after my confinement, The 
doctor now tells me it would be inadvisable for me to have any more 
children unless I am able to shed some of my domestic and family 
responsibilities. As I have lain in bed, for the first time I have had 
sufficient leisure to really give this problem serious thought, and these 
are some of my conclusions. 

Labour-saving houses and appliances are constantly given as the answer 
to the domestic problem. I fear that by the time these are available 
to the average housewife in sufficient numbers at a price she can afford 
the child-bearing years of people like myself will be over. However, I 
fee] that the difficulties of running homes and families these days might 
be considerably eased by adopting suggestions such as those proposed 
by D. E. Estcourt. Personally, I am in favour of some form of club 
or centre for a neighbourhood or village. This should include: 

1. Restaurant for midday meal, possibly snack-bar open at other times. 

2. Nursery school. Baby clinic once a week. 

3. Créche, where mothers can leave babies and toddlers while doing 
laundry or shopping. 

4. Laundry, with electric washing machines, &c., where housewives 
can do their own laundry with the latest labour-saving appliances. If 
possible, an expert should be in charge of the laundry to advise and assist, 
and to keep the equipment clean and in order. 

I also suggest a branch of the County Library should be opened at 
least once a week for the benefit of club members. Possibly the Women’s 
Institute, Youth Clubs or other similar organisations might contribute 
towards the centre for the use of a room in the building on certain 
afternoons or evenings during the week. 

I think D. E. Estcourt’s idea of a vacuum cleaner service an 
excellent suggestion, and could easily be run in connexion with this type 
of club. I am also in favour of some form of pool of available domestic 
help, with priority for illness, maternity and old age. At present, British 
Restaurants, Day Nurseries and Baby Clinics are provided by “Various 
Ministries and Local Authorities in many places, and in Scotland I 
believe community laundries are quite common ; also there are many clubs 
and Services canteens run by voluntary effort. 

Therefore, I suggest that a suitable building and equipment should be 
provided by the Local Authority, assisted by grants from the Ministries 
concerned. Club members shou!d contribute a small quarterly subscription 
which should go to the Local Authority. Charges for meals and laundry 
facilities, &c., shou!d be sufficient to cover expenses and allow a small 
margin for repairs and replacements. If centres such as these could be 
made one of the priority post-war plans, a great many younger wives 
would be encouraged to have more children, which under present in- 
convenient and overcrowded conditions would be quite impossible. 

I consder these clubs could be a valuable contribution to the social life 
of the community. They would enable women to make a wider use 
of their education and capabilities for the benefit of all. Personally, I 
want to be an intelligent and attractive companion for my husband as 
well as a good housewife. I want to keep my mind active and young 
so that I can take an interest in the mental development of my children 
as well as in their material growth and surroundings.—Yours truly, 

Tonbridge. Nora WILSON. 


Sir—As a young housewife and mother, I feel I must comment on 
D. E. Estcourt’s interesting article, “ Birthrate and Housework,” in your 
issue of August 18th. The article states the facts of the problem clearly, 
but offers no very saisfactory solution to comfort the overburdened house- 
wife of today and assure her that the future will bring alleviation. The 
sole suggestion seems to be that there should be “ Neighbourhood 
Restaurants ” which might save the housewife a certain amount of cooking 
and washing-up. 

“Rough work ” is barely mentioned, quite apart from washing, looking 
after the children and all the countless other jobs connected with a 
home. The mother, if she is to bring up her children to be worthy 
citizens of Britain, must have access to some relief from the interminable 
round of back-breaking chores. 

One suggestion for overcoming this problem is that domestic hostels 
should be set up in every district from which housewives could obtain 
help when necessary. The status of domestic workers should first be 
raised ; it should be an ambition to become proficient at this job just 
as at any other. The hostels, as well as forming pools of trained persons, 
should be training grounds for others, and to encourage proficiency there 
should be a diploma system standardised throughout the country. Hostels 
should not confine their powers to supplying persons trained in cooking 
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and housework. There should be others with a knowledge of child 
welfare capable of relieving a mother of the care of the children when 
necessary, and others willing to do the household shopping in an 
emergency and any other necessary jobs. 

These hostels should, if possible, be residential, and should provide 
facilities for recreation. Domestic servants of pre-war days must often 
have longed for some form of recreation or social life in most cases 
denied them because their homes were far away and they “lived in.” 
We are told that the birthrate question is a serious one, but how many 
mothers will undertake to bear more than one or perhaps two children 
if there is no better promise for the future than continued single-handed 
toil?—Yours faithfully, JOAN PEEK. 

Pitlands Cottage, Jordans, nr. Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


COTTAGERS’ LIGHT 


Sir,—One of the troubles of the electricity industry is the multitude 
of remedies proposed by those people anxious for its reorganisation. 
Many of the proposals come from interested parties, and some from 
people who feel they have a genuine personal grievance. It is not easy 
to place Mr. Theodore Stevens, since his contribution to the discussion 
seems to be rather of the negative kind. His suggestion is that the licence 
of the undertakers who do not supply electricity throughout the area in 
which they are authorised to supply it should be deprived of their licence, 
at least in so far as it concerns the villages suffering by the undertakers’ 
failure. But he does not follow a purely punitive proposal with a 
constructive suggestion. As I understand the general trend of the 
argument on the companies’ side, their limited tenure under Provisional 
Orders automatically limits the amount of money which can economically 
be invested in a supply undertaking. For this reason they cannot adopt 
a really long-term policy, sinking a very large sum of money in a rural 
supply undertaking and waiting for an eventual return on the investment. 
For almost precisely the same reason public authorities with electricity 
undertakings have confined their enterprises to thickly populated munici- 
palities. In these circumstances, then, it would be more than interesting 
to know who (or what) Mr. Stevens has in mind to replace the dis- 
possessed companies not at present exercising their rights in certain 
villages. Can it be that he visualises a philanthropist waiting round the 
corner to jump in the moment the companies are kicked out? Or does 
he hope for a State subsidy for non-Statutory companies?—Yours faith- 
fully, FRANK D. Lone. 
51 Copley Park, Streatham, S.W. 16. 


S1r,—Your correspondent “A Mere Consumer,” p. 173, The Spectator, 
August 25th, asks for readers’ reasons why electricity is cheaper else- 
where than here, and gives excellent reasons why it need not be so. 
Can you, Sir, or your readers, suggest a more practical and effective way 
to correct this situation than for each one interested to write direct to 
his own Member of Parliament requesting early, prompt, effective enforce- 
ment of Section 6 (f) Electric Lighting Act, 1882 (quoted p. 129, The 
Spectator, August 11th, 1944)? The Electricity Commission knows of 
no special means of enforcing this section. If specific, compulsory 
obligation were imposed by Parliament on the Electricity Commission to 
enforce that section, and if in every case where an authorised supplier 
“has failed to” connect a village, the provision for such supply in 
Section 23, Act 1909, were encouraged [Electricity Commission dis- 
courages the implementing of this proviso] the “smart snatching” of 
profits, detailed on p. 173 and criticised in the Report of Conservative 
Central Committee of Parliament on post-war problems entitled “ Work 
the Future of British Industry,” reviewed in The Times, p. 5, January 3rd, 
1944, would end.—Yours faithfully, THEODORE STEVENS. 
11 Dence Park, Herne Bay. 


GENIUS OF THE JUNGLE 


S1r,—Sir William Beach Thomas’s recent paragraph on “a certain 
genius of the jungle”’ can refer, by copious internal evidence, only to 
James Corbett, of Kaladhungi, whom I have watched as he summoned 
and repelled the sambhur by voicing their own cries. Some of Corbett’s 
feats have appeared in the Indian Press ; such incidents, for instance, as 
his killing of a hamadryad with a stone, to avoid a gunshot that would 
have disturbed a drowsy tiger which he was about to observe. But 
much more has never been written. Few people know that when, after 
months of painful tracking, he shot the notorious man-eating leopard of 
Garhwal (which had then over 100 human victims) he was deliberately 
pacing down one of its known haunts with a few thicknesses of mackintosh 
cloth over his shoulders, expecting to be seized from behind, and trusting 
to the cloth to take some of the worst effects of clawing, and to his own 
strength, speed and marksmanship to du the rest. 

James Corbett’s courage, kindliness and unequalled intimacy with 
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jungle birds and beasts are aspects of a character that deserves to be 

more widely known in Great Britain. A. C. T. Wuite (Colonel). 
Education Branch, H.Q., 21 Army Group, B.L.A. 


WHAT ABOUT ALBERTA ? 
Sir,—One of the most significant political events (practically unreported 
in our Press) in the British Empire for the past 20 years, is the re-election 
of the nine years old Social Credit Government of Alberta for the third 
time with a gigantic majority that has wiped every other party off the 
map. The British people have been led to believe that “ Social Credit 
has failed in Alberta.” Why, then, do the hard-headed Albertan farmers 
vote again for an “exploded” political theory? The truth is that every 
attempt to imtroduce Social Credit has been thwarted by the Money 
Power operating through its Parliamentary and legal puppets. At least 
11 bills, passed by the Albertan legislature to implement their 1935 
Election pledges, have been disallowed by the Federal Government at 
Ottawa or dismissed by the Privy Council in England. Their victory 
can not be put down to a choice between SC and Conservative reaction- 
aries, for the CCF (Socialists) put up candidates in nearly every Riding 
and obtained but two seats! The reason can only be that the people 
of Alberta know they are fighting the real enemy—Finance—and that 
their efforts will not prove in vain in the end. E. K. WESTLAKE. 
Sandyballs Estate, Godshill, Fordingbridge, Hants. 


THE FUTURE OF THE FILM INDUSTRY 


Sir,—There would appear to be almost a conspiracy of silence on the 
part of our post-war planners, educationists and social economists respect- 
ing the part the cinema is to play in the New Era. Can it be that they 
are all afraid of the “ Big Bad Hollywolf.’ Surely few would maintain 
that, during the inter-war period, the cinema cuts in retrospect a “ very 
pretty picture”? 

Could it have been for the best that 25 per cent. of our youths’ 
leisure and 33 per cent. of its pocket-money (or was it 33 per cent. and 
50 per cent.?) was squandered on ephemeral and often cheap and 
enervating Hollywood entertainment? Or that legislative efforts at control, 
such as the “A” Certificate, should be, as every regular patron knows 
was (and still is) the case more often honoured in the breach than in the 
observance? 

I am raising this not unimportant issue in the hope that some of your 
readers who are able to speak with authority on the subject may 
air their views and, if possible, controvert my opening sentence. Even 
at the risk of treading on some allied corns, it is fully time this were 
done and the various issues thrashed out openly and squarely. 

50 St. Leonard’s Road, Exeter. G. COLLIs. 


BALLET RAMBERT 

Sir,—I hope you will not consider it inappropriate if, in reference to 
your notice of the “Ballet Rambert” in last week’s Spectator, I call 
your attention to the fact that for the first ten days of the season Miss 
Gilmour was suffering from an injured foot. This certainly affected her 
dancing, and not only in Lac des Cygnes. Naturally, I have no wish 
to challenge your verdict, but I am quite certain that you would enjoy 
a second visit to see Lac very much more than the first one. 

Allow me to say how much I appreciate your criticisms of plays and 
ballets —Yours faithfully, A. DOLMAN. 

2 Manor Road, Tring, Herts. 


A FRONTIER TOWN 


Str,—In the article “ Normandy’s Place in the War” in The Spectator 

of August 25th the statement that “ Puigcerda, Cerbére and Le Perthus 

are held by the F.F.I.” is made. In the interests of accuracy I would like 

to point out that Puigcerda is in Spain, the corresponding French frontier 

town being Bourg Madame.—Yours sincerely, RONALD UNWIN. 
Ye Olde Bull Hotel (Kentish Hotels, Ltd.), Sittingbourne. 


PUBLISHING AND LABOUR 
Sir,—Mr. L. J. Cormack’s invocation of Euclid does not meet the point 
I sought to make. Euclid, if I remember rightly, submitted no proposi- 
tion to the effect that the less included the greater. It may be that 
additional paper would be helpful to publishers of school books, or some 
of them, but my point related to the article in your issue dealing with 
shortage in supply of books in general and its suggestion that this was 
due to lack of paper. On more than one occasion my bookseller has 
given as a reason for not being able to supply a book that want of 
binding was the cause. A printer of books has informed me that want 
of paper has never held him up but want of labour has. Individual cases 
vary. The broad fact appears to be that paper, printing and binding are 
all factors to be taken into account in explaining the shortage and that 
relief in one direction alone will not solve the difficulty —Yours faithfully, 
Edinburgh. J. F. FArRWEATHER. 
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Many of us hoped that the War Agricultural Committees were an in- 
stitution that might solve many of our farming troubles. Their work 
includes the best features of the Russian system: the provision of 
machinery from a central depot, which gives the smallest farmer the 
advantages of the capitalist farm. Besides lending him the services of 
tractors and threshers and drainers, they can even help him to keep 
down such noxious vermin as rats and rabbits. Here and there the 
hopes of these committees have been realised, but it seems—to judge by 
the scores of complaints, some within my experience, angry and bitter, 
which reach me—ihey grow more and more unpopular. In some coun- 
ties they threaten and bully and fine not the worst but the better farmers 
and landowners. Their decisions as to which land should be ploughed 
up are often founded neither on wisdom nor justice. Sometimes they 
themselves begin to clear land obviously ill-suited for cultivation and 
presently desist after spending much-needed labour and money, only 
to leave the site unlovely. They have failed miserably in their own 
half-hearted methods to destroy vermin. All this is a great pity for such 
centralized bodies in each county are destined to be permanent and 
might be a permanent benefit. Perhaps the fault lies in their pride in 
their autocracy. 


Guns and Vermin 

On the subject of vermin, one of the only places known to me person- 
ally where rabbits (almost extinct in many districts) are a worse plague 
than they ever have been is over a wide space reserved for gunnery 
Nobody cares to take the risk of flying bullets, and it is extra- 
ordinary how crooked some recruits can shoot. There is a suspicion that 
some of them make stray rabbits their target. It is odd that neither 
rabbits nor pheasants seem to object to target practice, however loud and 
long. I have seen pheasants strolling unconcernedly across a range while 
bullets were whistling over their heads. Incidentally, while watching the 
advance of the Guards below the Pilkhem Ridge in the last war, a cock 
pheasant flew over my head into the utter desolation of the battleground ; 
and thé tremendous bombardment which opened the Somme battle did 
not in the least alarm a family of quails that clucked all round me. 


practice. 


The Poppy Seed 

What a mysterious seed is the poppy’s! In one wheatfield where 
poppies had been virtually unknown, the plants grew up in such density 
that the corn had to be ploughed in and a spring crop sown. This was 
in Berkshire. In another part some years ago a grass field was grazed 
to the very bone owing to want of feed ; and this baring of the grass was 
followed by germination of poppy seed in as thick a mass as ever is seen 
in any cornfield in poppyland. Again, some years ago I saw an old well 
cleared out and presently the circle of mud round the hole became a 
blaze of scarlet poppies. The seed is, of course, one of the long-bird seeds, 
but besides this it seems on occasion to lie low waiting for the optimum 
of conditions for germination. The thistle is another mysterious seed. 
In my garden one compost heap has become a solid mass of thistles, all 
of them rooted in the subsoil a yard underneath the vegetable refuse. 
During the last war the parapets of some trenches on the chalky soils 
were rimmed with flowers, among which poppy, charlock and milfoil or 
yarrow predominated. It may be that chalk is an especially effective 
preservative of seed. 


In My Garden 

The really astonishing yield of a few roots of self-sown potatoes almost 
inclines one to the heresies that potatoes should be planted in autumn 
and not earthed up. Indeed this seconu theory has had recently some 
scientific support. However, in general it is quite certain that the tradi- 
tional habit—as most often on the land—is the best. The men of science 
have also been investigating the subject of good and evil neighbours. It 
is said that tomatoes do harm to many neighbours, especially marrows, 
but are friendly to their cousin, the potato. Spinach is not a good near 
neighbour, and makes the ground barren after it is dug. Anemones may 
be as fatal neighbours to plum-trees as is the wild berberis to wheat, and 
the spindle appears to encourage the black-fly that ruins our beans. 
However, the worst neighbours are weeds, as we all realise at this date, 
though they are worse for some plants than others. Of all crops onions, 
not least at this date, must be kept free from all neighbours. 

W. Beach Tuomas. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A History of Holland 


The Dutch Nation: An Historical Study. By G.J. Renier. 
and Unwin. 15s.) 

“Dutcu history,” writes Dr. Renier, “is full of errors and mis- 
understandings, but it is a story without a villain.” May be that is 
one reason why we in England are poorly off for books about 
Dutch history: the historian is apt to share the gallery’s affection 
for a good villain. (Macaulay once observed that historians are 
rather like those Greek Sophists amongst whom “ It was a favourite 
exercise . . . to write panegyrics on characters proverbial for de- 
pravity.”) Once the passion for liberal revolutions which inspired 
Motley was spent, there seemed to be little in Dutch history to 
attract those whose us2 for history was as a background to current 
European politics. Only recently, with the work of Professor G. N. 
Clark and the (translated) studies of Geyl, has interest revived. 
We now remember that for a time the Dutch were the wealthiest, 
most powerful and most ingenious nation in Europe, and we realise 
that there is much to be learnt from their history as to the evolution 
of modern political and economic institutions. 

Of late years, Dutch historians have themselves reacted against 
old-established views of their history rather as many English his- 
torians have turned against the Whig view of our own history, Dr. 
Renier, like Geyl, rejects Motley’s view of the Dutch Revolt as a 
nationalist, republican, Protestant affair, and in the first part of his 
study develops the alternative mterpretations-that it was largely 
a conservative revolt against a centralising bureaucracy ; that it left 
power with the upper middle classes, and established a government 
which, though a class monopoly, ensured the rule of the forces of 
moderation. A world which three centuries later still goes in fear of 
countries ruled by thugs and perverts ought not to find it difficult 
to appreciate the Dutch achievement. The Truce of 1609 was fol- 
lowed by two centuries of Box-and-Cox struggle for control between 
the Regents and the orthodox Calvinist Orangists. Dr. Renier is 
at pains to emphasise that although there is a broad continuity 
of policy running through the history of each party, we must not 
over-simplify the issues. “In the Dutch Republic no situation 
was ever clear-cut, no tendency straight, no party single-minded.” 
No more than with the Whigs and Tories was there any clear or 
predetermined alignment of politics with economics or religion. 
Catholics and nobles were to be found supporting the Calvinist 
Stadtholders, while orthodox Calvinists could be found amongst the 
Regents. Calvinism, he shows, was not always hand-in-glove with 
capitalism. A divine like Voetius was ready to damn anybody from a 
director of the Bank of Amsterdam down to the village pawnbroker 
for usury. 

Compared with the rugged intolerance of the Calvinists, Dutch 
Arminianism was a relatively liberal and humanist creed. When 
we turn to foreign policy we see how often Calvinist Orangists mis- 
took High Church and Catholic Stuarts for allies through the distort- 
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ing mirror of the North Sea. In short, the events of Dutch history 
no more fall into neat ideological patterns than do those of any 
ether nation’s history. Throughout the period there were men in 
both parties who rose above sectional interests, paving the way for 
what Dr. Renier calls a “ national synthesis ”—finally achieved when 
the House of Orange was restored in 1815. To the final synthesis, 
the qualities of each side contributed—the vigorous ability of the 
Stadtholders and the cautious material wisdom of Regents like 
Fagel and the canny but honest Heinsius. From conflict to synthesis 
—that broadly is the theme, but there is much else—a delightful 
picture of Vader Cats, much about Dutch society and the Dutch 
economy in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and a useful 
account of the theological controversy and its importance. There is 
no suggestion that any one party had a monopoly of virtue or 
wisdom, and the intricate cross-currents of Dutch politics are traced 
out with clarity and skill. 

Published under the auspices of the Netherlands Government 
Bureau of Information, this book is information not propaganda, 
and is a useful and well-balanced study, written with a real sense 
of the dignity and importance of Dutch history. Some of the ground 
has already been covered in Geyl’s Revolt of the Netherlands and 
The Netherlands Divided, as well as in the author’s own previous 
studies ; but it is combined here with much original material, and 
with the work of Dutch historians like Fruin and Colenbrander, 
whose work is not available to most English readers. And if Dr. 
Renier’s occasional digressions into psychology and anthropology 
intrude a shade too much upon the narrative for the taste of one 
reader, I have no doubt that there are those of another persuasion to 
whom these things will give assurance that this is progressive 
history. CHARLES WILSON. 


Our National Bank 


The Bank of England, Vols. I. and II. By Sir John Clapham. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 42s.) 

It is evident that Sir John Clapham has enjoyed tracing the 
emergence from a state of chaotic experiment of something as safe 
as the Bank of England. It is not only the Bank of England which 
emerges: it is the story of currency, of coinage, of accountancy, of 
financial honesty, of public service, all of them to begin with in 
their irresponsible youth with a full complemenr of the desire for 
private profit and the love of adventure. The reader’s difficulty will 
be to see the wood for the trees. The Bank was born to help the 
Nation in a time of war, and wars as we know exact financial 
changes. Moreover, the Charter was treated like a lease, renewable 
with a fine for short periods to be agreed upon, generally about 21 
years. It must be due to those characteristics which have acquired 
for our country its peculiar reputation, that so inconvenient an 
arrangement actually produced such excellent results. With no 
established precedents, or even principles to guide them, the reaction 
of Bank on Government and Government on Bank carried both 
through perilous times. 

This is Lord North’s description of the Bank in 1781. It had 
become “from long habit and usage of many years a part of the 
Constitution,” doing “ all the money business of the Exchequer.” It 
made its annual contract to take Exchequer bills ; it made advances 
to departments to be repaid by taxes when received ; “it handled 
transfers of stock; it was consulted when new loans or lotteries 
or tontines were being arranged—and its officials were placed among 
the privileged first subscribers.” 

On the other hand, the commercial business of London being 
generally in the form of bills, the Bank took a large share in dis- 
counting, and the only security (apart from some tentative ventures 
into other forms) really acceptable to the Bank, remained for a very 
long time “two-month notes of respectable gentlemen of London.” 
But the Bank found that respectable gentlemen of London would 
sometimes in their turn require the help of the Bank if public 
confidence was to be mainiained. The eighteenth was an eventful 
and adventurous century of great commercial development at home 
and abroad, and the Bank had to share the attention it gave t 
financing the country’s wars, with dealing with bursting bubbles, and 
keeping some sort of reserve of bullion to support its own notes and 
to sustain the exchanges. There was no agreed proportion to the 
Bank’s liabilities, and it was not until 1822 that the Bank took the 
adventurous step of reducing its standard rate of 5 per cent to 4 pef 
cent, and commenced adjusting its reserve of gold by means of 
changes in the Bank Rate. If gold was not sufficiently attracted by 
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Ready September 15 


THE CUCKOO 


And Other Bird Mysteries 
BERNARD ACWORTH 


A brilliant piece of investigation by a writer who, as a 


controversialist, is second to none. 10s. 6d. net. 


MEN DIE 
ALONE 


MICHAEL LEIGH 


A tense and dramatic story of the fighting on the 


Russian front by a new writer. 7s. 6d. net. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 














SECKER & WARBURG 


have been forced by flying-bombs to evacuate their 
offices, but their publishing programme remains un- 
affected. They have just issued Where the Sea 
Breaks, by JOHN PREBBLE (6s. net), a first novel des- 
cribed by Reynolds News as “a distinguished and 
memorable short novel” and Ocean Power Wins, by 
BRIAN TUNSTALL (9s. 6d. net), an up-to-date study of 
the effects of naval strength on the war. 

At the end of September it is hoped to have ready 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, by W. H. GARDNER (25s. 
net), a massive study of Hopkins and his place in the 
English poetic tradition, and Poland Between Two 
Wars, by PRoFessor F. ZweIG (10s. 6d, net), which is 
of immense topical value for consideration of Poland’s 
place in the new Europe. 

A little later on, HARRY BROWN’s short novel A Walk 
in the Sun (6s. net) will appear, one of the most 
remarkable studies of men in battle we have ever read. 

Finally, on the liberation of Paris, we would remind 
readers of PETER DE PoLNay’s Death and Tomorrow 
(12s. 6d. net). A new edition of this famous book on the 
occupation of Paris by the Germans will soon be ready. 
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)) The American Political System, 
. The Development of Modern France, 
) The English People, etc. 


has written a further brilliant work on the United 
States, 


The American 
Problem 


Published to-day 10s. 6d. net 


Recent Successes 
Leningrad 
by ALEXANDER WERTH 


The Way of Recovery 
by S/Ldr. WILLIAM SIMPSON, D.F.C. 


The Baton and the Jack-boot 
by BERTA GEISSMAR 
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ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY 
G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. 


A survey of six centuries from Chaucer to Queen Victoria 
—a vivid picture of English life, its social structure, 
commerce, religion, arts and trades. 21/-=- net 


ECONOMIC DESTINY 


R. G. Hawtrey 


“ All serious students of the problems of reconstruction 
ought to read Mr. Hawtrey’s new book . .. which stands 
in a class of its own.” News Chronicle. 21 /-= net 


INSURANCE FOR. ALL 
AND EVERYTHING 


Sir Ronald Davison 


A plain account of the Beveridge Plan and how it would 
affect the ordinary citizen. 


“Sir Ronald's critical comments and suggestions are 


important . . . he has made an attempt to get away 
from the report itself and translate it into terms of 
practical experience.” Manchester Guardian. 14/6 net 


DARKNESS OVER GERMANY 
E. Amy Buller 


“What she is seeking to do in this volume is to give 
some indication of the deeper reasons why Hitlerism 
succeeded in capturing the imagination of even the finest 
minds in German youth.” The Times Educ. Supp. 

10/6 net 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER 
1943 


A_record of events of the past year which no student of 
affairs can overlook, 42 /- net 
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this means, it is agreeable to find more than once the Bank of France 
lending a hand. 

After the suspension of cash payments during the Napoleonic wars, 
the Government at long last turned their attention to the supply 
of currency which had been so meagre that traders had been com- 
pellec to issue their own tokens. In response to the same need, 
private banks had sprung up all ove- the country, issuing their own 
notes. In 1844 Peel introduced a revision of the Charter by which 
the note issue was entrusted to a separate department, and based 
partly on Government debt to the Bank and for the rest on bullion. 
Golden sovereigns were being coined, and an era in banking began 
during which the voice of the cashier could be heard at the counter 
of every bank asking. “ How will you take it? Notes or gold? ” 

Peel’s picture of the banking department of the Bank as just an 
ordinary bank was not quite just. It is true it had opened branches 
in several towns to support its note issue and to discount bills, 
and later began to open private current accounts. But its position 
as the Bankers’ Bank responsible for public confidence, and ready, 
with Government help if needed, to save dangerous situations, was 
firmly established in the recurring crises of the middle of the century. 
And was it right that the Bank should compete in ordinary business 
with the much bigger Joint Stock Banks who kept their large balances 
with it? Again, ought they not to hold gold in reserve for them- 
selves, especially in view of the huge foreign credit balances which 
early in this century were accumulating in London? This dis- 
cussion was being warmly debated in the chairmen’s speeches when 
in August, 1914, the country found itself with a purely paper currency 
of £1 and tos. Treasury notes. 

So ends this history. The Bank stands, in close touch with the 
Treasury, in frequent consultation with the other banks, and with 


17,000 stockholders who think its stock as safe as Consols. 
HuGH E. SEEBOHM. 


The Self-Conquering Combatant 


The Way of Recovery. By Squadron Leader William Simpson, D.F.C. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 

On the day the Germans invaded the Low, Countries, Squadron 

Leader Simpson was shot down in flames. For the next eighteen 

months his burned and mutilated body was nursed and sustained 

in seven French hospitals. By October, 1941, he had recovered 

sufficiently to be repatriated to England: 

“ My legs were still stiff, and heavily scarred from below each knee 
to the groin. My eyelids had been burned off along with the wing 
of the left nostril of my nose. My mouth, cheeks and forehead were 
ribbed with keloid scars. Bit worst of all were my hands. No 
fingers remained on the left hand—they had rotted, and had then 
been torn off during dressings .. .” 

Added to the burden of these physical wounds was the news, 
on his arrival in this country, of the collapse of a marriage that 
had seemed ideal. Two years and more of trying and painful opera- 
tions followed ; and yet Squadron Leader Simpson emerges with 
neither rancour nor bitterness, but with charity and faith. His is 
an inspiring story of the resource of the human spirit. 





Coming shortly 
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The author writes of his experiences and of his disfigurement with 
a detachment that renders his observations and deductions the more 
valuable. Curiously enough, months of disfigurement cured him of 
his self-consciousness. He noted that pain at its worst is transitional 
and familiarity with it breeds a measure of contempt. To one who 
is fond of children one of the saddest outcomes of disfigurement is 
the fact that small children are often territied by it. The author 
was filled with “an incredible happiness” when he met his very 
young nephew who had no horror of his uncle’s maimed hands and 
face. He also found that there were only few people who accepted 
him, without reservation, as a normal man and who betrayed neither 
embarrassment nor pity when meeting him. One of the main pur- 
poses of this book is ro convince people of the necessity of accepting 
naturally the fact of disfigurement so as to enable the maimed to 
lead a full life and have freedom to move about as they desire. 
“Two things,” writes the author, “we aspire to attain: the first 
is to be accepted by human society as completely normal human 
beings ; the second is to regain our independence. Fortified by your 
help and our own spirit, nothing is impossible to us.” 

It is with considerable diffidence that I challenge one of Squadron 
Leader Simpson’s opinions in this courageous book. He introduces, 
and pronounces on, a subject of great importance without, I believe, 
giving it due thought. He writes: 

“Tt is very rare for genuine combatants to feel a lasting and burn- 
ing hate for the enemy—in fact, fighting appears to induce some 
form of mutual respect between adversaries.” 

The italics are mine. This view by now should be a relic of the 
past when war was defined by rules and the adversaries kept to 
them. Dashing young men—ioo young to remember the causes of 
this war and too hot-headed to note the conduct of the enemy during 
it—may still delude themselves into thinking they have a respect 
for their Nazi adversary. But they are doing the future a dis- 
service if they do. The people of Warsaw, Rotterdam, Belgrade and 
Lidice, to say nothing of London, are genuine combatants, and 
Squadron Leader Simpson surely has detected no respect between 
them and Nazi airmen. The danger of the author’s view lies in the 
fact that he, and gailant young airmen like him, are the leaders of 
tomorrow. May their memory of a clean, momentary fight in the 
air not cloud their view of history. 

NIGEL TANGYE. 


The Gospels 


Christ in the Gospels. By A. E. J. Rawlinson, D.D., Bishop of Derby. 
(Oxford University Press. 6s. 6d. 

THESE are days when Bishops, hard pressed by manifold diocesan 
cares and often involved in extra-diocesan activities, have little 
time to spare for large-scale contributions to sacred learning. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury does, indeed, defy all rules; but it is very 
much not a case of ex uno disce omnes. So there is to be a greater 
pleasure in receiving from one of the most distinguished of English 
New Testament scholars a volume of which the interest and import- 
ance are quite out of proportion to its slender size. For Dr» Rawlinson 
has here gathered together the outstanding results of that study 
and interpretation of the Gospels which has followed upon an era of 
attention concentrated mainly on literary and historical problems; 
and he shows with great clarity and continuous reference to the 
actual texts that what emerges is “no watered-down or ‘reduced’ 
version of Christianity, but the authentic Gospel of Christ.” 

If the Gospels are to be understood they must be taken for what 
they truly are. They are not formal biographies, differing in 
brevity but not in character from modern “ Lives” of this person 
and that. Two sentences of Dr. Rawlinson’s when taken together 
give just the right relation between the negative and the positive, 
and are of the nature of a final verdict upon the evidence which 
the Gospels supply and the researches of scholars here illuminated. 
The Gospels, he writes, “ proclaim a Gospel rooted in history, but 
their relation to historical facts, considered simply as such, is 
indirect.” And in the section entitled “ The Gospels and History,” 
one of four very valuable appendices, he declares “record and 
revelation, history and interpretation, cannot in the Gospels be 
separated; but the control of history is everywhere present.” The 
central part of the book is an exposition in successive chapters of 
the truth thus stated. It is a reading of the Gospels in terms of 
the Messiahship of Jesus to which the narratives, explicitly of 
implicitly, in the latter case frequently by their relation to the 
Old Testament, bear constant witness. I would mention particu- 
larly the chapters on “ The Messianic Signs” and “The Ultimate 
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DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 


“This fascinating history of Queen's Hall is such a 
* romance ’ that | almost wish Mr. Elkin had written it in 
the first person.”’ 


QUEEN’S HALL 


1893-1941 
by ROBERT ELKIN 


A history of great music-making, world famous conductors, 
singers and players, fine orchestras, and the Promenade 
Concerts. 


“A panorama of London musical life for the last fifty years.’’— 
Liverpool Post. 

“ Mr. Elkin is as crisp as Tacitus, as factual as Whitaker, as chrono- 
logical as Bradshaw, and from Ovid he borrows a strain of vivacity 
which leavens the lump of his facts with a judicious epithet, a sly 
irony, and some amusing stories.’"—The Times Lit. Sup. 
““Musicians and music-lovers owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Robert Elkin.’’—Yorkshire Post. 

“It will induce a nostalgia.’’—Truth. 

“It is excellently done—a worthy souvenir.’’—Daily Herald. 

“ Alive with excellent and little-known stories.’’—Cavalcade. 

““ Memorable reading for music-lovers.’’—Public Opinion. 


ALL PROFITS to the HENRY WOOD PROMS JUBILEE FUND 


6,000 SOLD Superbly illustrated, 21/- 


RIDER & CO., 
37 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 








The Royal Alexandra School 


(formerly the Alexandra Orphanage, of Maitland Park, London, N.W.3) 
has sinee its foundation in 1758 maintained and trained over 
8,000 fatherless or motherless girls and boys from all parts of 
the Country and Dominions, fitting them to be self-reliant, 
God-fearing citizens, 

Funds are urgently needed for the upkeep of our present 
family of 300, many of whose fathers have been killed in 
action or whose parents have died in air raids. 


£10,000 needed each year in voluntary donations. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


Hon. Treasurer: James V. Rank, Esq. 
Chairman of 1944 Appeal: 
The Rt. Hon. Lord HORDER, G.C.V.O., M.D. 
Secretary: Fred. J. Robinson, F.C.1.S. 


Offices: 34/40, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Invaluable in times of peace, ‘ ANADIN’ 
is now regarded as indispensable in many 
factories where ‘Time off’ must be 
reduced to the absolute minimum. This 
well-balanced and medically approved 
combination, in tablet form, is playing 
no small part in keeping war-workers 
free from colds, headaches and muscular 
aches and pains. ‘ANADIN’ can be 
telied upon to relieve pain swiftly and 
surely without affecting the heart or 
causing any depressing after-effects. 
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Selections from the Works of 


Gerrard Winstanley 


Edited by LEONARD HAMILTON with an 
introduction by CHRISTOPHER HILL 


The leader of the 17th century Digger Movement, Win- 
stanley has left us in his writings a social philosophy with 
a conception of property and the relationship of property 
to government which takes on a new significance to-day. 
This selection contains his most important writings, and 
from them can be seen the greatness of his contribution to 
English literature and the extreme relevance of his ideas 
to contemporary society. 7/6 net 


The Next 
- 
Development in Man 
By L. L. WHYTE 
This book presents a challenging philosophical interpreta- 
tion of the problem of our time. It looks behind the con- 
temporary political, moral and intellectual uncertainties to 


the underlying biological and social condition of man. 
To be published September 4 15/+ net 
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Sacrifice.” In the former Dr. Rawlinson is especially concerned 
to draw out the significance of the narratives. The historical 
question involved in the accounts of miraculous events he does not 
attempt to answer. 

He does not regard the question of miracles as one that can be 
answered from a purely historicai standpoint, with all other 
considerations excluded. Nevertheless, “whatever may be the 
precise basis in history of these stories, they at least constitute an 
important part of the available evidence as to the impression made 
by the Jesus of history upon the hearts and minds of such as 
believed in Him.” In the latter chapter the sacrificial interpretation 
of the Cross, with the linking together of the notions of the 
Messiah and the Suffering Servant, is traced back to its source in 
“the historical mind of our Lord.” Dr. Vincent Taylor, 
Dr. Rawlinson and others have shown that this is the true historical 
background of the Christian Gospel as it was preached in the primi- 
tive Church. 

Writing of the Kingdom of God, Dr. Rawlinson affirms that “ there 
is a sense in which, with the coming of Christ Himself into the world, 
the Kingdom of God is already a present and glorious reality.” Yet 
he rightly refuses to allow what is called “ realised eschatology” to 
obscure the futurist aspect of the Kingdom. As to this, though 
what he says is in itself valuable, I wish he had said more in direct 
reference to Schweitzer’s view of the future but imminent Kingdom 
as the one true key to the interpretation of the Lord’s life and 
ministry. 

A Christianity, ethical but not theological, has no root either in 
the earliest Christian records or in what lies behind them. That 
conclusion becomes steadily more plain. To the confirming of it 


Dr. Rawlinson has brought the accumulated resources of trained | 


scholarship, a clear mind, and a ready pen. J. K. Moztey. 


What Next? 


By Osbert Sitwell (Home and Van Thal. 


A Letter to My Son. 
3s. 6d.) 

THE announcement that we are threatened with a new Dark Age is 
not unfamiliar, but neither is it obsolete. We shall be hearing it 
again in many forms and at many lengths, in large philosophical 
surveys and in handbills ; but on the whole it is a topic which might 
be well left for some time to Sir Osbert Sitwell, who knows a good 
deal about it, has some vigorous proposals to make for getting beyond 
it, and in his writings on it acts on the old principle that the harsh- 
ness of the subject requires an infusion of mirth and humour. 

This “ Letter” addressed to a young writer, about to attempt the 
career of the artist in unpromising circumstances, is of proper 
pamphlet length. If we consider the position as it is here presented, 
an island or oasis of “ the intelligent, the intellectual, above all, the 
creative,” it must be admitted that Sir Osbert has a remarkably good 
all-round defence. 
enthusiasm against all sorts of antagonists. 2Two main enemies are 
distinguished at once: “ the critic and the politician.” But from time 
to time other powers of darkness fill the scene ; for instance, “ You 
must carry out a continual campaign against civil servants, dons, 
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BRITAIN IN PICTURES 


A series very fully illustrated in col- 
our and black and white. Edited by 
W. J. TURNER Each 4s. 6d. 


BRITISH SEA-FISHERMEN 
Peter F. Anson 
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His sallies are delivered with sharp and rapid | 
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masters-of-hounds, schoolmasters, professional football players, and 
all friends to national sclerosis everywhere.” In the manner of 
Cobbett, Sir Osbert occasionally takes a fancy-to some individual as 
the very embodiment of what he wars with ; his contemporaries may 
turn his pages apprehensively, repeating what a poet laureate said 
on another occasion, “ Who next will drop and disappear?” 

From the defence, so to speak, our hater of anarchy moves to a 
detailed attack, and offers his successor a plan for foxing those 
Philistines and destroying their morale. Incidentally, “during the 
Netherlands School of Painting Course, they should be taken by 
train, starting from London at midnight, to that flat part of East 
Anglia which somewhat resembles Holland in configuration, and 
there be made to lie for hours in a damp ditch, so as to observe the 
sun rise over the river from the correct angle.” The quotation would 
hardly be necessary, the author’s name being known, to warrant that 
the “Letter” is exceedingly amusing ; but Sir Osbert requests its 
recipient to take ‘it seriously, and, indeed, swiftly as he goes from 
symptom to symptom of modern confusions, he opens many themes 
which must be taken so. EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


Fiction 
The Horse’s Mouth. By Joyce Cary. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
The Friendly Young Ladies. By Mary Renault. (Longmans 9s. 6d.) 


The Spinners of Siik. By Hsiao Ch’ien. (Allen and Unwin: 6s.) 


Mr. Cary’s new novel is narrated in the first person.by its hero, 
who is a broken-down and penniless old painter, aged sixty-seven. 
When we first meet him he is just out of jail, where he has been 
doing time for uttering menaces against a former patron; he is to 
go io jail more than once again in the course of our narrative, and 
to die on the last page in a police ambulance, once more in trouble 
for the sake of his indomitable belief in himself. He is an exceed- 
ingly garrulous and lively old man, and blindly self-centred. Through 
the first half of the book he has an old boathouse somewhere along 
the Thames water-front in London for studio; on one of his returns 
from jail he finds that he has been evicted from that, and thereafter 
he lives, more or less, in a local dosshouse ; he is always looking 
for suitable walls on which to paint his huge epic conceptions, “ ‘The 
Fall,” “The Creation”—and he finds such walls sometimes, and 
paints on them with or without a right to, and with results which 
are wild and confusing. His pals are the local postman, the local 
cobbler, a schoolboy called Nosey, a very tough barmaid called 
Coker, and an old spark, Sara Monday, whom he had painted and 
made love with in his younger days. In the course of the narrative 
one of his early nudes of Sara is bought from a patron’s collection 
for the nation. 

The undefeatableness of the old, abandoned painter—never mind 
whether he is good or bad—is a sympathetic idea; his mania for 
paint, its power to excite him and his conviction of his own power 
to do wonders with it, will win the assent and goodwill of any decent 
reader; outcast and derelict, he is full of good humour and high 
spirits and entirely indifferent to all moral and material conventions, 
so long as he can find a bit of wall and somehow or other come by 
a few paints and brushes with which to have a go at it; and all this 
takes our attention, and we are able to accept its very probable truth. 
And often, on the level plane of straight observation of his pals, the 
old chap is shrewdly amusing. “Coker said nothing. But she was 
absent minded. When she’s got that Jook, as if she isn’t sure a 
suspender hasn’t given way somewhere, she’s usually friendly.” 
But he is not always as direct as that; he has a very forced and 
wearisome taste in. metaphors, and his descriptive style, although 
thick and elaborate, is very jerky, too free with full stops, and much 
too sparse of predicates. He has his own exhausting kind of 
facetiousness too, and is forever quoting long chunks of a poet 
whom he refers to as “ Billy ” or “old Bill »—meaning Blake. This 
is a mannerism which you either like, I suppose, or detest. I 
detest it. And on the whole I confess that, setting out with all 
sympathy, I found the egomaniac old man a bore, and very tiring. 
Yet he is a living eccentric, and Mr. Cary has crowded many other 
lesser eccentrics round him in a vivid and unusual group, and he 
carries his theme through with energy and conviction. 

The Friendly Young Ladies begins well—though I would not 
call the young ladies, when we got to them, all that friendly. They 
seemed to me to be somewhat self-complacent about the unique 
rightness of their free and well-thought-out way of life, and more 
than a touch portentous about personal matters, which the author 
handles in a moody, nineteen-thirtyish manner which now seems 4 


. little démodé and embarrassing. The heroine, the almost faultlessly 


attractive and enigmatic Leonora, struck me as particularly por- 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 286 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
September 12th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
bear the word “ Crossword,’ 


musi the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
Sclunons must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following tissue.) 











ACROSS 7. Problematical mount. (4, 5.) 
. Gather a flower uhh sith. (0) 8. ap wave is not part of this storm. 
7. Clever fish. (4.) ¥ . 
. Thinking of a foolish fellow inflated 4 oS a ee at ~ om 
with iniquity. (6.) * we j . : 
10. — not to be confused with *” —— “9. a oe oF eee Se 
Nepeta. (8.) ~otog 4 : 
11. See the connection? (9.) 20. } ~~ Ag Py the last of her in 
12. Part of a Chinese cracker. (5.) 22. Not A.1 at Lloyd’s evidently. (s.) 
4 be 7 — Sago, Ida. (7.) 24. She bids one exist. (5.) 
16. @ est about a stringed instrument. 25. Parts of parts. (4) 
18. How 2 pet dog’s tit-bits are often SOLUTION TO 
served. (2, 5.) ROSSW N 4 
19. That isn’t to say they have no en- o = e. 28 
gagements. (7.) 





21. Not the voice of Elia surely. (s5.) 

23. He makes this with a toy-shop. (9.) 

26. = to invade Europe from Britain. 
4 4.) 

27. His provisioning party was ravenous, 
s0 to speak. (6.) 

28 He changes colour. (4.) 

. Old weapons of modern armies. (10.) 


DOWN 


. That lizard fellow! (9.) 

. Victor of Plassey. (s5.) 

Blonde version of 7 down. (5, §.) 

. “ Though the heart be still as 
And the moon be still as bright.” 
(Byron.) 

6. Unemployed. 





YVruwn 











(4.) 
SOLUTION ON 


Winner of Crossword No. 284 is 


5 EF Pi EMBER i5ta 
Mark Bates, EsqQ., 33 The Tything, 





Worcester. 
K.i.G. Sparking Plugs are bearing a heavy 


responsibility on land, at sea, and in the air. 


The concentrated energy of the whole organisation 
is now striving to serve the Services. 


Technical developments have been far reaching 
and will be made available to all users of petrol 
engines as .oon as the requirements of the Services 
have been met. 


~*~ 
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Railborne to 
victory 


Without fuel not a plane, lorry nor 
tank can move, not a factory can 
produce: without food no soldier 
can fight, no worker can work. 
Fuel and food are vital, and the rail- 
ways carry supplies where they are 
needed. The railways are an indis- 


pensable link in the chain of victory. 






BRITISH bia@i RAILWAYS 


GWR + LMS « LNER « SR 


















‘watches by hand one at a time. 


measurement of time. 


CAMERER CUS 


NEW OXFORD STREET = 


Uewellery, 
LONDON -+ WGI 


Cp - ° 
The Price of everything & the Value 
- Merce and value have been synonymous terms with 


Camerer Cuss since 1788 when they made clocks and 


‘In these days when mass production can almost rival 
~the craftsman, a wealth of experience is necessary to 
equate cost, value and usefulness in devices for the 


Clocks Watches 














SERVING MANKIND 


Wireless Telegraphy—one of 
the greatest discoveries of the 
modern age—owes its origin to 
the research of many scientists, 
and the practical mind of the 
man who first grasped the idea 
of ‘using etheric waves to trans- 
mit sound. In another field of 
research the Empire’s largest 





against Cancer. To maintain and extend this great service 
to humanity, funds are needed. Will you help? 


The CHRISTIE HOSPITAL & HOLT RADIUM INSTITUTE 
MANCHESTER 20 








Cancer Treating Hospital is engaged in a ceaseless fight | 
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tentous about herself and her tragedy?—is that the word? I could 
not quite make out what was up with Leonora. But, as I say, the 
book began very well, with Leonora’s foolish little sister at home in 
Cornwall—and I thought that something real might come of Elsie. 
But nothing did. She faded into being just tiresome to no purpose 
once she got to the houseboat and the friendly young ladies. Still, 
Miss Renault can often be witty and deft—the character of Peter 
Bracknell, for instance, is neatly observed and carried through, and 
it is clear that when she can keep herself sufficiently detached from a 
character or a situation she can handle it with wit and good effect. 


The Spinners of Silk is a collection of short sketches and pieces 
translated by Mr. Hsiao Ch’ien from his own Chinese into very 
pleasing English. All are set in or round Peking in the years between 
1932 and 1937. Hence all reflect the advancing and increasing 
tragedy of China, but some only by the implication of contrast 
between what had to be faced and the delicate loveliness of private 
life and poetic whim, and some only by casting the general shadow 
across the troubled personal life of a child. All indicate, by use of 
enchanting detail, the essence and quality of Chinese life. 

Kate O'BRIEN. 
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Shorter Notice 
Canada Ride. By Mary Bosanquet. (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 


Early in 1939 Miss Bosanquet (bearer of a name with varied and 
honourable implications in the last half-century) decided to go to 
Canada, ride from coast to coast on horseback, and if her experiences 
justified it, write a book about them. She concluded that they did 
justify it, and few of her readers will disagree with her. Not every- 
thing went according to plan. For one thing the war intervened, 
and instead of getting home before 1939 ended Miss Bosanquet was 
kept in Canada some four years. From the point of view of her book 
that was no disadvantage, though most of it is devoted to the few 
months of her notable ride. It is an entertaining, unaffected record 
of unusual and for the most part agreeable experiences—of strange 
encounters, for example, with a grizzly erect on his hind legs at a 
turn of the road, of mountain passes, of rushing rivers, of constant 
and spontaneous hospitality offered by prairie dwellers of Icelandic 
or Norwegian or Ukrainian or Scottish origin, or by full-blooded 
Red Indians. The book thus sheds valuable side-lights on Canada’s 
cosmopolitan social life. But perhaps it will appeal most to lovers 
of horses like Miss Bosanquet herself. Nothing in the book is better 
than the story of how, having exchanged her first mount, Timothy, 
at Calgary, for a more serviceable animal, Jonty, she became so 
charged with remorse with every mile she rode that by an impulse 
she never regretted she dashed back to Calgary, re-purchased 
Timothy, and ended the journey with two horses instead of one. A 
book with considerable underlying value as well as of sustained and 
lively interest. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
In the stock markets it is now a tug-of-war between those who are 
still prepared, at the current level of prices, to look forward optimis- 
tically into the post-war years and the more cynical investors who 
have reached the conclusion that early post-war probabilities have 
already been fully discounted. A week ago it looked as if the cynics 
were going to call the tune. some selling of home industrials, 
especially iron and steel and engineering shares, finding jobbers 
very reluctant buyers and prices correspondingly sensitive. This 
week, however, the tide has turned and although the volume of 
business is still restricted by holiday influences, buyers have stepped 
in and recovery tendencies are at work. 

On a long view I feel that the optimists are going to be right, 
There will be transition difficulties which will hit some companies 
much more than others, but if one is prepared to believe, as I am, 
that this country will get its fair share in an expanding volume of 
world trade and that the burden of taxation—both income tax and 
E.P.T.—will be reduced, there should be scope for a further im- 
provement from to-day’s levels. Weight of money must tend to 
push prices up and its continued presence is manifest even now in 
the steady rise in gilt-edged stocks. Discrimination is more necessary 
than ever, but I am convinced that the basic trend of equity prices 
is still upward. 

A. B. PICTURE PROFITS 


Although the Associated British Picture Corporation is merely 
maintaining its Ordinary distribution at 17} per cent., including a 
23; per cent. cash bonus, the full accounts for the year to March 31 
disclose a distinctly satisfactory position. Trading profits of the 
group, struck after providing for E.P.T. and deferred repairs, rose 
sharply from £1,510,443 to £2,106,460. The increase was due 
mainly to the acquisition of Union Cinemas and Adelphi Limited, 
whose profits have been included in the latest figures. ‘Taking the 
parent company, net profit, after tax, rose from £374,394 to £389,389. 
Transfer to general reserve has been maintained at £100,000, while 
the carry-forward is up from £100,340 to £134,528. It would 
have been easy, in the circumstances, to have raised the Ordinary 
dividend to 20 per cent., especially as the directors intimate that 
results of the cinemas for the current year continue to be satisfactory 
notwithstanding enemy action in Southern England. Moreover, net 
earnings now have the benefit of the Debenture conversion scheme 
put through last year. It seems, therefore, that the directors are 
pursuing a conservative dividend policy. Quoted at 18s. 3d. AB, 
Picture 5s. Ordinary shares are yielding just under § per cent. At 
this level they compare favourably with similar equities such as 
Odeon and Gaumont-British and should be well worth keeping 
for their post-war possibilities. 


UNIT TRUST DEVELOPMENTS 


It is all to the good when private enterprise decides to devise 
safeguards for the general public ahead of statutory regulation. A 
development in this direction which should be welcomed by the 
small investor is the formation of a Unit Trust Control Council 
by three groups in the unit trust movement. These are Municipal 
and General Securities, Allied Investors and the Orthodox, who have 
set up a new council to enforc@ the spirit as well as the letter of 
the recently announced Board of Trade regulatfons and who have 
also agreed to carry out a supplementary code of conduct. With 
this objective in view these three groups have voluntarily agreed to 
submit themselves to a strict code of conduct to be enforced in the 
interests of the investing public by an independent Comptroller and 
a Referee. Messrs. E. D. Basden and J. C. Burleigh, two well- 
known City accountants, have accepted the offices of Comptroller 
and Referee respectively. 

It is worth noting that the duties of the Comptroller do not 
extend to a regular investigation of unit trust affairs but wide 
powers are vouchsafed which will enable tiie Comptroller to probe 
any complaints brought to his notice. It will also be one of his, 
functions to approve all publicity matter. At the moment, when 
the unit trust movement is precluded under the Government’s 
capital issues control from selling new units to the public, some of 
these self-imposed safeguards may seem of academic importance. 
At a later stage, however, when, as seems likely, the movement gets 
into its stride again, the new code of conduct should prove of genuine 
value to investors. A good example has been set which it may be 
hoped will be followed by those groups which have not yet seen fit 
to come into line. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 





A SATISFACTORY POSITION 





JHE 13Ist ordinary general meeting of the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Limited, was held on August 30th at the head office, 10 Clements 
Lane, London, E.C. 

Mr. J. F. G. Gilliat, the chairman, presided. 

The following is the statement of the chairman circulated with the 
report and accounts: 

The balance-sheet shows a satisfactory position. Compared with the 
figures for the previous year, deposit, current and other accounts show 
an increase of nearly £21 million, mainly due to the volume of money 
put into circulation in consequence of war-time activity. Cash in hand 
and at call and short notice rose by about £14 million, and investments 
were higher by £4 million as the result of purchases of Government stocks. 
The item of bills discounted, advances to customers and other accounts 
reflected an increase of nearly £3 million. 

The balance of profit for the year, after making an appropriation to 
contingencies account, was £567,351, being slightly less than the figure 
for the previous twelve months. With £173,835 brought forward the 
amount for disposal was £741,186. The interim dividend paid in January 
last absorbed £125,000, and after appropriating £50,000 for bank premises 
there is a balance of £566,186. 

It is recommended that £150,000 be allocated to the officers’ pension 
fund, that a final dividend of 7s. per share be paid, together with a 
bonus of 2s. per share, making a total of 14 per cent. for the year, and 
that £191,186 be carried forward. It will be observed that the form of 
certificate by the auditors which is appended to the balance-sheet and 
profit and loss account is much fuller than that given on previous occasions. 
This has been rendered necessary by the provisions of the Banking Act, 
1942, which came into force in the Union of South Africa on July rst, 
1943. 

UnIon’s ECONOMIC PosITION. 

The events of the year under review brought no material change in 
the economic position of the Union, and the contribution of the gold 
mining industry in the form of wages paid, stores purchased and taxation 
and dividend disbursements was again the main stabilising factor. In 
the farming industry very fair production results were achieved, and, as 
the general level of prices was higher, virtually all farming districts enjoyed 
another year of prosperity. Industrial output was. on the whole, fairly 
well maintained. 


As regards the present year, one of the chief problems will doubtless 
continue to be the difficulty of obtaining supplies, but it is expected 
that the volume of business will be maintained at approximately the 
same level. We all know of the great part played by the Union in the 
war effort. In the systematic planning to make the transition from war 
to peace as effective and smooth as possible, the exhaustive investigations 
of the Social and Economic Planning Council and the report of the 
Reconstruction Committee of the Department of Agriculture and Forestry 
have given the authorities well-considered guidance in regard to the basic 
long range principles that are deemed essential for the welfare of the 
country in general. 

THE RHODESIAS. 


In Southern Rhodesia trade and industry were sustained at an active 
level, principally under the stimulus given through the keavy war-time 
expenditure of the Government. The mining industry is receiving 
valuable assistance from the Government for expansion and development 
over a period of years. In addition to gold mining, Southern Rhodesia 
continues to make a considerable contribution towards the war effort by 
the production of other minerals. 


While the main agricultural crops are tobacco and maize, greater 
attention has been given in recent years to the cultivation of wheat, 
cotton and other farm produce. In Northern Rhodesia the production 
of copper was again of great value to the United Nations. In Nyasaland 
business generally was well maintained. Internal trade is not expected 
to show any material change during the present year. 


In South-West Africa business activity continued at a high level, and 
prospects would seem to be favourable. In East Africa endeavours were 
concentrated on increased production to satisfy both the large internal 
market and export demands. Notwithstanding the higher efficiency of 
internal organisation the efforts did not meet with entire success, owing 
mainly to the lack of adequate rainfall and the recurrence of pests. In 
some districts, however, agricultural conditions have since shown an 
improvement. 


I would make special reference to the very efficient service that has 
been rendered by our staff. We are justly proud of the war record of 
our staff. At the outbreak of hostilities the male members totalled 4,600, 
and over 1,400 have been serving with the Forces in various spheres. 
Nine of these men have been awarded decorations and six have been 
mentioned in despatches. 

The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





WELLMAN SMITH OWEN 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 





DISTRIBUTION MAINTAINED 





THE twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the Wellman Smith Owen 
Engineering Corporation, Limited, was held on August 24th at Victoria 
Station House, London, S.W. Mr. J. Foster-Smith, M.I.Mech.E., 
presided. ; 

The following statement by the chairman of the corporation, Sir Samuel 
Roberts, Bt., had been circulated with the report and accounts :— 

The conditions which prevent me giving a review of the company’s 
activities still prevail and this statement is being issued in place of the 
speech which, in normal times, it is usual for me to make at the annual 
general meeting. It is not my intention to amplify the report and accounts, 
but I shall, of course, be pleased to do my best to answer any questions 
which shareholders may wish to ask on the accounts. 

The trading profits for the year, after making full provision for taxation, 
permit the distribution of a final dividend and cash bonus at the same 
rate as for the previous year and, in addition, the allocation of £10,000 to 
general reserve, with a small increase in the amount carried forward. 

Our managing director, having recently undertaken a mission to the 
United States of America, has had an opportunity of cementing the 
company’s established connections in that country and making arrange- 
ments for increasing and developing our lines of manufacture on the basis 
of the latest American practice. 

On behalf of the shareholders, I desire once again to express the thanks 
of the board to all officers, staff and workpeople for their efficient and 
loyal service during the year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the payment 
of a final dividend of § per cent. (making 10 per cent. for the year) plus 
a cash bonus of 2} per cent. was approved. 
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Life assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 

policies at normal rates with a reduc- 

tion in benefits on death during 
hostilities. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission | | 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 


ea ce 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000, 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


No shareholders 
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CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


CREST HOTEL 


“ A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” 


Under the personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton 


THE 











Adams, A fully equipped first-class Hotel, with 
nearby Golf and Riding. Cocktail] Lounge, All- 
weather tennis court. Lift. 
PERSONAL 
GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes, 
turntd EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 
ALKER’S SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WORKS 
TD., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 
IR Pistol or Gun wanted. Box 159. 
URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 
wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 


Mark clearly damages to be mended.— BEL. Inevege.s 
Se Lrp., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 
+ANCER SUFFERER. 268 44. Poor man, wife suffers 
from rheumatism, needs extra nourishment. Jewellegy 
atefully received. Please help.—NATIONAL SOCISTY FOR 
ANCER Rewier, 2 (S), Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
es wanted. Up State condition and 


price. Box 158. 
C YHASE CLOCHES revolutionise Vegetavle epee 


to 15 h.p. 


doubling output, ensuring an extra crop . .- oo 


roviding fresh Vegetables the year round. 
= »0f. Send for List. —Cuase Ltp., 33 The Guat ertsey. 
yor BLE-SPEED WORDS tor quick notes. Practical 
use from first hour’s study. One idea—one Speed- 
ord for all languages. Test lesson 3d.—Durtrons (8), 
2-3, Great Russell Street, London, 4 
YINANCE.—ReGionaL Tavust Lrp., 8, "Clifford Street, 
I: New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone 
EGent 5983 
ANDBAGS repaired by handbag makers. Highest 
craftsmanship. 14-day service. Post or call REMAKE 
4aANDBAG COMPANY, 57 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
ATS OFF TO GUY’S!—Hundreds of old felt hats 
are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
If you have any to spare, please will you 
SECRETARY. 
BERMALINE BREAD 
is delicious, easily 


wartime 
send them to 


purposes. 
Tue APPEAL 
NVALIDS like a_ change. 
makes a very nice change. It 
igested, very nutritious, improves health. Ask BAKER, or 
rite BERMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
4d copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. McFartang (C.,), 
{The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 
ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
| redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM’) MONO 23, W.C.1. 
> ’ —There will be no room in the brave new 
. I | e world for a hideous disease like Cancer. 
t is our, and it should be your, earnest hope that one day 
ve shall be able successfully to treat Cancer the moment 
it is detected. Before then, however, much work has to 
¢ done in Research and Treatment of sufferers. Please 
elp by sending a gift to SecRETARY, Royal CANCER 
dosprtaL (Free), Fulham Road, S,W.3. 
ql AMPS.—Lots of 250 modern colonials and foreign 
h sent 
combe 


on appro. at ld. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- 
GQ YBIL RANG and ap SIMON, 
\ Dramatic 


Road, Watford. 
Literary Film and 
Agents. 43, St. Martin’s 


Lane, W.C.2., 


TEMple Bar 1733 
@ YBIL RANG, Lit. Typist. Long exp. Mod. charges.— 
N 17, Hampstead Hill Gardens, London, N.W.3. 
Hamp. 3854. TEMple Bar 1733. 
1 iige LESSER ANTIQUES.—An exhibition of Papier 
P Mache trays, chairs, etc., coffee and work tables, tea 
caddies and caskets, fire screens and other smal! objects.— 
Heat's, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 

OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ?— 


*HINKING 
If so, get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM—the only School under the patronage 
ig newspaper proprietors. All courses at REDUCE 
Training in Journalism, Short Stories, Article 
Poetry and Radio Plays. PERSONAL COACH- 
Enquire about English Literature 
Course. Write for Free advice and Book, Prospectus Dept., 
L.S.J., 57 Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
sw LET.—Well Furnished Mansion Flat in London, 


a 
F 1 ES 

Writing, 
ING by correspondence. 


N.W.5. First Floor: 2 reception, 2 bed, bathroom 
and kitchen, complete with phone, radio and plate, not 
linen. Reference and agreement. £25 permonth. Box 156, 


TOD LONG Tobacco—put to test, 
Public opinion does the res 
from 7,- and 2 coupons per 


i te EEDS, Scotch all-Wool, 
‘TWEEDS, 


yard Write for patterns.—DENHOLM 


Hawick, Scotland. 
\ TATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Send Registered. Cash 


Top ee paid. 

or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 

Manchester, 4. 

\ *RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
REGENT INstiTuTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 

, o- NG WIFE, two children, husband serving, wants 

CHESWRIGHT, Cambo, 


19, Hopgrood Avenue, 


ditto share de slightful country house, Northumberland. 
Morpeth. 








SEPTEMBER 


SPECTATOR, I, 


BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 





ELLERMAN 





Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, 
Dumbartonshire. 


SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of 
adversity after Service, may count 
on the help of the British Legion. A 
legacy to HAIG'S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will bene- 
fit ALL ranks of ALL Services; 
their families too. 
(Registered under the 
War Charities Act, 1940.) 


























BRAIN POWER 


“YOUR MIND AND HOW [0 USE IT.” A completely 
new revolutionary method of Mind and Memory Training 
by W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism, assures 
the fullest benefits trom short postal course of six 
lessons only, inclusive fee 30/-. | Write today for free 
descriptive pamphlet, THE ENNEVER FOUNDATION, 
(Suite 3), Vernon House, Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.1 
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Wartime 


shaving at 
its best 
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AUTHORS’ MSS 
Publishers are asking for 


NOVELS, BIOGRAPHIES and 
JUVENILE FICTION. 


Send these to 
JASMINE CHATTERTON, 


30, Princes Gate, S.W.7. Ken. 1737. 
All MSS personally negotiated. No reading fees. 














}: 4) VENING THEATRE SCHOOL. sew term Oct. 
4 2nd. Write now for details :-—EtisaBetH Dutton, 
92, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. (Mus. 7379 


— HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
L (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Acting Principal: Muss F. Street, M.A. 

The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, 
October 5th, 1944. The College prepares women students 
for the London Degrees in Arts and Science. Entrance 
Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Ex- 
hibitions of not more than £35, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for competition in February, 1945. The 
last date for the receipt of entry forms is 9th December, 
1944. For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


YRADUATE, B.Sc. (Econ.), F.R.E.S., Member, 
>3 Chatham House, seeks part- -time research or article 
writing. Expd. lecturer on Imperial and International 
Affairs for W.E.A. (Lond.). Min. of Inf., Dept. Ad, 
Educ. Insts., also I1.L.O.. Geneva. 
in HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab.), 
First class London training leading to work of nationai 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from : Heatu 
House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 
T= QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridges 
the gap between school and call-up with an always 
— training which is satisfying, a and thorough. 


, Queen’s Gate, London, S . Tel. WES. 6939— 
or. in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge 
Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241 
[ YNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 

founded 1887, prepares students for London 
University Matriculation, Intermediate and Degree 
examinations also for School Certificates (Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical, 


Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. The College is an Educational 
Trust not primarily conducted as a profit-making concern, 
Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees: instalments. 
Free re-preparation in event of failure. Prospectus post 
free from REGIsTRAR, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
CKWORTH SCHOOL, near PONTEFRACT, 
YORKS. A well-educated Office Assistant (woman) 
is required at once to work for the Headmaster, Headmistress 
and Bursar. Expert shorthand, typing and some experience 
essential Full particulars may be obtained from the 
BursSAR, to whom applications should be sent as carly as 
possible. 

PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Secretary 
yi to the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene to 
replace the present Secretary, who is due to retire at the 
end of 1944. Applicants should state their qualifications 
for the post and their concern for and interest in the work 
of the Association. Salary £400. The fact that an applicant 
is at present engaged on essential national work need not 
prevent his or her application for the post.—Reply wo 
ASSOCIATION FOR MORAL AND SOCIAL HYGIENE, Livingstone 
House, Broadway, London, S.W.1. 


Wag i ape ED Male Shorthand Typist required for 
4 night work. Apply News-CHRONICLE, London, E.C4 


( ys D-ESTABLISHED PUBLISHING FIRM requires 
Young Lady Secretary to assist production manager. 
Experience in typography desirable but not essential 
Excellent opportunity to learn book production. Apply 
stating age and qualification, to Box 160. 
*RADUATES wanted by Postal College for marking 
I papers spare time. State subjects. Box 161. 
QECRETARIAL or literary post sought by WELL- 
n EDUCATED WOMAN (widow). Travelled, fluent 
French. Journalistic and publicity experience. 
undertake household, estate management. Box 157. 
\ ‘TANTED. Half-time responsible Secretary to deal 
with correspondence and type own letters. Apply 
in writing only, stating experience and qualifications, to the 
FAMINE RELIEF COMMITTEB, 67, Brook St., London, W.L 








EXHIBITIONS 
ge =~ JONES GALLERY, 7th September—tth 
October. Oil and Water Colours by G. W. Hooper. 











owes Fioor, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 


Large Department for Books on Politics 


FOYLES 





EDU CATION. AL ud 3° PINEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
] OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition Purchase Tax each New and oo oo every subject 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.S B.Sc. Econ., Obtainable only from Retailers. or . pense . ae i ’ 

B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, JAMES NEILL & CO (Shetheld) LTD 119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., . Open 9 a.m.—6 p.m., including Satarday 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD $s 1894 € ie Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 

} 1 as rind y N.Y » 0 ) Py ir y Ss ( Ments Press, Lto., 

x St, K VW. y Tue Sr I No. 9Y, Gow » London, W.C,1.—Friday, Sept. 1, 1944, 
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